
Routes to tour in Germany 


The Green Coast Route 


German roads will get you ■ 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half* 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find It hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which Is why we In 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we In the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Gome and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 
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lurope haunted by spectre 
of nuclear battleground 


K Frankfurter ; f - \ 

peu©.Pre9^'.i| 

|he possibility of a nuclear war 
i being limited to Europe is a cons* 
tly recurring feature of the arms 
14 -up and disunnamcnt debate, 
t is a topic as old ns Nato itself. The 
ment the West joined forces to coun- 
jthc Eastern threat America's Euro* 
n allies were worried the United Stu- 
{tright leave them in the lurch. 

They also feared, time and again, that 
prlca might be tempted to wage war 
l Russia in Europe, 
jbe various deterrent doctrines thut 
t prevailed in Nuto's strategic think- 
over the years have been drawn up 
ly to make US guarantees appear 
ally credible to the Russians and to 
lerica’s allies. 

fenever the Americans worked on 
of an overall deterrent many were 
(led they might end up leuving (lie 
fpenn to their own devices to save 
town skins. 

ic emergence of Eurostrategic weu- 
now presents an opportunity of 
the spectre or a war limited to 
ipc. 

H It is udvisahlc to take a constant 
al look ut the probability or likeli- 
Ep of any such limited engagement. 
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clally now the Russians have taken 
tokening the Europeans that it 

1 happen if they allow the Amcri- 
to pfTsct the advantage the Soviet 

jP",: enjoys by, virtue of the arms 
B ' U P it has already undertaken, 
r fint gueslion one must ask. is - 
sL hls limited War might be waged. 
P* extends from the Atlantic to the 


Would it be possible to limit fighting 
to between the Atlantic and the Elbe, as 
Soviet Defence Minister Ustinov has la- 
tely sought to suggest? 

It is hardly likely that the GDR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and, above all, 
the western part of the Soviet Union 
could be kept out of the action. 

Between them they arc both Mos- 
cow's major allies and the part of the 
Soviet Union tht accounts for a crucial 
shurc of Russia's industrial and agricul- 
tural potential. 

So the Soviet Union would be clearly 
nt a disadvantage if it were to allow a li- 
mited war to be waged in Europe that 
would be sure to weaken Russia decisi- 
vely. 

Right from the first engagement the 
Soviet Union would need to try to drag 
the United States into the fray. 

America has u substantial militury es- 
tablishment stutioned in Europe as an 
earnest of its guarantees. The United 
States could not possibly sacrifice US 
manpower in Europe without batting an 
eyelid if the Soviet Union were to try to 
take Western Europe by surprise. 

So both superpowers Imve every good 
reason for seeking to avoid a clash in 
Europe, us Hitler of all people realised 
shortly beforo his end. 

On being shown impressive film foot- 
age about the V I and the V 2 he soems 
to have immediately appreciated the fu- 
ture .significance of whnt were tha first 
long-rungc missiles. 

Once weapons of this kind hull been 
fully developed, he said, it would no 
longer be possible to fight wars In Euro- 
pe because there would no longer be 
enough room. 

Moscow, let it be added, is still a pgrt 
of Europe. 

The danger of destabilisation lies el- 
sewhere, in the evident inability of the 

S oviet Defence Minister Dimitri Us- 
tinov has threatened Western Euro- 
pe with nuclear destruction. ' 

Warsaw Fact Foreign Ministers* 
meeting in Prague, have drawn up a 
comprehensive catalogue of disarma- 
ment offers and bids to reach an un- 
derstanding. , . 

Both moves have the same aim in 
mind, that or preventing missile moder- 
nisation by Nato und the stationing of 
new US medium-range missiles in Eu- 
rope. . 

Marshall Ustinov was critical of the 
threat (o peace posed by hundreds of 
American mediuiti-range missiles that 
were to be based in Western Europe. 

He conveniently forgot to note that 
the real threat td peace (and the arins 
race the Kremlin claims not to want) is 
posed by Ihe hundreds of Soviet 
medium-range missiles Moscow already 
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A soldier says goodbye 

General Frederick Kroeaen, the Supreme Commander of the American land forces 
In Europe, Is retiring. He makee hie official goodbye to Germany here to President 
Karl Carstens In Bonn. General KrOBsen, who survived a terrorist assassination at- 
tempt In Heidelberg In 1981 , is to be succeeded by General Glenn K. Otis. (Photo: apj 


greut powers to do without new deve- 
lopments. 

The latest news is that both America 
and Russia ure developing new anti- 
missile systems, nnd it 'hardly matters 
whether they are anti-missile missiles or 
rely on laser technology. 

’flic risk remuins that one power 
might csthhlish u Icud over the other for 
a longer period. 

The underdog might feel dangerously 
insecure, while the other could 1 succumb 
to the temptation to make Use of its ad- 
vantage while the going was good. 

This , stale of 'affairs demonstrates, 
moreover, that for reasons of mutual, 
mistrust the world powers are simply 
not prepared id abide by agreements 
reached on renouncing one thing or'nn- t 
other. ‘ 

As long as there arc no overall, global 
agreements of this kind the quest to stri- 
ke a balance in existing, us it were “con- 
ventional" sectors must be maintained. 


Soviet threat a , 
bid to foil 
missiles plan 

* i . , *1 

has stationed, threatening Western Eu- 
rope bdlh militarily and politically* : - 
In spelling out (he Soviet retaliation 
potential he did a rilimbef of fellow-tra- 
vellers in Western Europe a disservice. 

•' Soviet retaliation for the deployment 1 
of Pershing 2 and Cruise missiles, he 
said, would be no means be limited So- 
lely to Western Europe. ■'* 1 

It wduTd inevitably extend to (he 
United States loo. •' 1 

The claim that ' Washington pldns to' 
use missile modernisation as a means of 


The Soviet bid to make the Pershing 2 
out to he u first-strike weapon and a 
threat to the bnlancc of power is a bare- 
faced lie nnd a deliberate attempt to dis- 
inform. 

• The US missiles lacks the range to be 
tmy such thing. It is only cnpuble of 
reaching targets oil the western perime- 
ter of the Soviet Union. 1 

Disinformation nnd intimidation arc 
also the aims of the assertion that there 
i.s an urgent threat of war being waged 
on tile backs of a handful or carefully 
chosen and strictly limited Europeans. 

The greatest deterrent is still the total 
inculcu lability of each and. every armed 
conflict in Europe, especially as' Europe 
is of vital importance to both superpo- 
wers. 

If anything, it- is even more vital for 
the Soviet Unjon (hat it is for the Unit- 
ed States, which is self— sufficient. 

Hans- Joachim, Nimlz 
, (Frankfurter Ncuo Phrase, 9 April 1983) 


decoupling Western Europe from joint 
defence apd waging a nucleajr war limit- 
ed to Europe happens to be part or the 
st 09 k -in -trade- of anti- American, propa- 
gandists. , , , . 

The. offers of disarmament and re- 
nunciation of the use of force made in 
Prague arc no, means uninteresting, 
but (hey call for careful analysis. 

As long as the Soviet Union ukes in- 
accurate figures ut the Vienna troop cut 
tiilk$ and shirks at Madrid its humanita- 
rian and political obligations arising 
from the Helsinki accords the West 
should remain sceptical. ... 

Moscow cqqld demonstrate i|s will- 
ingness to disarm much more Convin- 
cingly L by dismantling a missile belt that 
threatens all Wester h Europe. ( ' 

, That is a move that would epd Nato’s 
missile modernisation plans once and 

for all. . 

1 (Der*nigetspie4cl.4 April 19K31 
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A new coalition has emerged in 
Bonn: the coalition of the disap- 
pointed. r 

The man behind the mood is Andrei 
Gromyko, the longest-serving Soviet 
Foreign Minister and thus the most ex- 
perienced advocate of the Soviet 
union's foreign and security policy in- 
terests. *' 

His reaction to President Reagan's 
suggestion for an interim agreement for 
the Geneva talks on medium-range mis- 
siles has triggered off criticism in (al- 
most) all of Bonn’s political parties. 

Only (he Greens remain silent, a logi. 
tally consistent taciturnity considering 
that they regard the Nato double-deci- 
sion as incorrect anyway. 

No matter who suggests an interim 
JBreement, they cannot expect support 
l»m this newcomer to the Bundestag. 

The Greens, who are apparently 
backed on this point by Oskar Ufontai- 
ne. member of the SPD’s national exe- 
cutive, are also holding back on com- 
roentarics on the negative reactions to 
the proposals. 

However, political realities are not as 
uncomplicated as that. It looks as if the 
two superpowers have decided to con- 

f “2i* arge ? art of thcir negotiating .via • 
public speeches and press conferences, 

fSu 1" S !!■ lt wcre 11,8 conference 
table via public opinion. 

aamS i?* ? ,d ? r “ 10 whetlle f 'his 
approach-!* conducive to success in Ge- 

nevar with prestigo and loss of face at 

, mk fr compromises backfire. 

I wl,f ccrta,n, y naf be reach- 

1 cd if both sides remain inflexible. , 

Unfred S? 30 ? 0Vembcr ' ,98 >. the „ 
United. States and the Soviet Union 

land ne8 °! iatlng ,n Geneva on x 

medium^* nuclc . ar . ‘‘greatcr-distance A 
medium-range missiles", i.e. those r, 

S?nnur n travcI b8lween 1.000 and t| 
5.500 kilometres (INFjaljcs). | 

„ Tim 8 * B ? negotiations was made 
possible after the Soviet Union, despite n 

L°. thc contrary made* 3 to d 

Chancellor Schmidt In June 1980, dc- 
«h« «ah^ Wn " nE,0 8° ' 0 ,ho n 

a 

J2 InSlS * hC SoVlct Union ,a general J 
and towapis arms control In particular ie 

b KSi S* * ot under way. ' \l 

Ihctcrm ,,ba,an « of. bj 
SSSTiP a way as to make it un- w 
tu1^rl a ? ,e *° both ^ ahd thus 

a8«.L« naCCePlablS “ for SP 

Tile Soviet Union is basicallv un "l 

sSWS r 3£rS!aS £ 

? a compel* ■" 
solution in Geneva, this assessment of 
the situation was again reinforced. 

tMe Bn > r«>» thin a . the ,« 
soviet Union must explain in this re- J 

: a" 

f( ?V hal i th ? re w “ a balance of t 
power. Then.. it had over 108 SS -20 
liuhcher-missfles. 5520 «fm 

; Twl W ^ ere a™ 350 ,f these systems' "2 



ready for operation. It can be presumed 
that each of the launching platforms 
has at least one triple-warhead missile. 
The potential Is pretty Impressive. 

Nato, on the other hand, only has 
plans for the deployment of 572 single- 
warhead missiles beginning in autumn 
this year in accordance with the Nato 
double-decision. 

France is only country which today 
already has 18 of the land-based nu- 
clear medium-range missiles of the kind 
being discussed in Geneva. The figures 
therefore speak for themselves. 

They certainly do not present a firm 
footing for Gromyki'g diagnosis of a ba- 
lance of power. 

His main argument, therefore, Is of a 
more fundamental political nature. 

The Soviet Union lays a twofold 
claim; (Tret, to being a world power of 
equal status to the USA; and second, to 

Enropa* ^ ^ 0S ^' 0n superiority in 

®°‘!; r ela l ,ms *re «o bo reflected in 

terms of military capacity,. 

In this respect, however, the nuclear 
potentials of France and Britain have a 
pretty important say in the matter. 

• The modernisation' ’ Programmes 


under way will mean that these two 
countries alone will possess over 1,000 
medium-range nuclcur wurheuds by the 
mid-1990s. 

This shows (hat negotiations which 
are limited to the Soviet- American ba- 
lance of power alone will ullimutely 
prove inadequate. 

The zero option put forward by Presi- 
dent Reagan in November 1981, sup- 
ported by his Allies, was based especial- 
ly on this bilateral approach. 

Reagari and his supporter^ have 
taken almost two years to show signs of 
compromise at the conference table. 

Hopefully, the new move will pave 
the way for the future. 

On 29 March, one day before the 
Easter break, US-negotiator Paul Nitze 
brought a new three-point plan to the 
Geneva talks. 

The primary aim is to achieve an inte- 
rim agreement on as low a level of 
armament as possible, 

To this end, Washington agrees to cut 
down the number of its warheads pro- 
vidmg the Soviet Union ugrecs on a 
ceiling level valid for both parties. 

The zero option will still remain on 
the conference table, not so much as a 
package deal but as u permanent remin- 
der of the ultimute objective behind the 
interim agreement. 

The latter is to be regarded as u first 
S * 8 P {{wards the removal of all 
medium-range nuclear missiles. 
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■bhsh the precise number (A 

be covered by such an 0O JJ T ’ - WR • R R • j • 

Rapid coalition agreement results in 

sticks to well-worn criteria j- ‘ t n _ 

document full of ambiguities 

British and no Chinese involvn r-i- . ® 

Furthermore, the agreeme^ * vef * n aistor y of the Federal 
global application, which n» ^public. havc coaI 'llon negotia- 
tion! will be no shifting of |U s becn as quick and os the 

liuropu to Asm via rdocalM ft .between the CDU/CSU and the 

ployinent. m ‘ f. 

•ssssosi SSstvssasr c-ss.*- — - - 

parties abide by the agreemeoL Tan 11 reads l,kc u horoscope. You t e " remams * 

Oromvko has nirLJ wad into it what you will. , Here again we have a compromise 

idea of global application «? id* onI y c,ear in some of the state- betwean tha CDU, whose profile has al- 
.be sovitt * h ?‘ and ,he 



•evailed but Strauss ensured that in- 
uence remains. 

Here again we have a compromise 

« « v i**t . i 


the Soviet Union’s hcc , m ',jAof principle: for example that the 

Asia, in particular vis A ihih#* hould n0t regimcnl lhc P^P 18 - 
power Chinu. f rom beginning to end the dpeu- 

Hnrch n, n ,^ 0 . , . it Is ambiguous. It is written in poor 

JSiTSSj*? U Turn, or phrase are used 

and British mi«ii ^ u J el ^ $ are .meant to keep as much as 
and British missiles in (he IUi |l e in abeyance. 

However, the Soviet Foreign)! anz-Josef Strauss. should not have 
nas not slammed shut the da Helmut Kohl with so many empty 
compromise. fe to be filled at will., . 

Even in the eventuality of £ (ore binding details would have 
ployment this year, Gromyko i more overview, and would 
threaten to break off negoHaiiotfo b“ a easier to control. 

The path is still free to a lendenc y Awards generalities 
solution. Ij arc open to interpretation has pro- 

asawBtrfesSr 3588 - 


r-j-nin uiia jvor, uromysi 

threaten to break off negotlmi 

The path is still free to a li 
solution. 


und thus remain willing 
seek u compromise. 


— j 

strongly etched Bavarian CSU. 

Still, the CDU succeeded in articulat- 
ing its sympathy for the FDP while the 
CSU prevailed in insisting that "The 
Change" be implemented. The FDP 
successfully stood its ground in bet- 
ween. 

Nobody who has analysed the paper 
can seriously claim that the parties to it 
have presented the German people with 
"an historic concept." 

The word "reform" that was so badly 
overtaxed by the first SPD-FDP govern- 
ment (1969-1972) is conspicuous 
through its absence in the present 
paper. 

The coalition partners deliberately 
did not artificially streumline their pro- 
gramme. All their plans, arguments and 


A * I° n 8 Isst* Ronald Reagan can be 
■rXseen heading for un interim agree- 
ment at the Geneva disarmament talks. 
He has stepped down from his zero- 

~ 00 de P ,o ymont of 
American medium-range missiles in Eu- 
ropa providing the Soviets remove all 
theirs - without however abandoning 
this target as his ultimate objective. 

1 ' Vnsncss t0 compromise was 

3r a , ^“^ r a, a e < nrh Bnles by an in,me - 

fl^ n ^ Grom y k o has retorted with a 

Moscow is sticking to jts own version 
of the zero option, according to which 
the stationing or just one mote new 

X°2r " E u Ur ° pa by ,he West would 

l?on?oi S . e hi h '/ 0! . S,bl,lty of begotla- 
lions on the reduction of Soviet poten. 

.The gulf between the position, taken 
. wideni^ ,uperp °wei. is therefore .tin 

im P°r , ant in this re- 
th. o ™ Rea * an has opened 
ed l(sZ ,nd r ° myk ° 1,88 n0 ‘ Slamn " 
Serious discussion may nojr begin but 
only may, since there are still plenty of 
obstacles on both sides and there is no 
guarantee of diplomatic success 

°. f t innucntifl| ad visen to 

particularly 

in the Pentagon make progress in 

arms control a difficult task. 

A? 001 * enain8| y interested in 
mutual disarmament but primarily in 
posting America’s iwTSSw 
lechnoiogicany outdojng ihc Sovtots 
and regaining military supremacy whal 
tewr that may mean in this nuclear age. 
•jTh'Jf P° m t of view and their year- 
nings Tor more weapons don’t give di- 
sarmament mucji pf a chance. 8 

: Reagan “ almost , fpreed tp side with i 


visit the Soviet Union unnous 
week can also be seen a signal f: 
cow’s readiness to negotiate, 
IIMM 

(.Siuiigjrtcr ZeiiBnf.il; 


Soviet poser: are 
27Pershings 
better than 54 ? 

stance, " ll, w |t, " i by his ow " ideological 

PoNticn 1 pressure ut home, however, 
the bulging opposition of the freeze mo- 

a Sr d his r n “’’’hhions to serve 
Presldeni'ij!! us . Prcs , ldei " Prompted the 

nexibX” 8 ‘ 18nt of8re,,er 

im.T 11 ' 6 neW , American move is certainly 
late m coming. And what is more, it*s 

nguresyet. Va8UC: " 0 C ° nCrele f “ cls and 

m IVL 00 ^ 3 ? s lf Rcagan fs living it up 
to the Soviets to make the next move 
and Mme up with a counterproposal. 
f . ! r. fbey don’t it will be easierto pass 

fdr thl r ir hen i°°, kln8 for a 5Ca Pe8oat 
forthe failure of talks in Geneva. 

This may hot be the most favdurable 

n il ^° ,la,dn and Reagan may 

find it hard to stay this course. V 

US-negotiator, Paul Nitze. Is aolna 
h*ve to lay his caids on lh? uble°pret!y 
»on and deliver some kind of® 
compromise solution from the West 
At first glance, and even at second 
2gi^. ' - n 1,1,011,1 toatencou- 

Gromyko reiterated what Moscow 
Has been saying for months: If new US 
weapons are depioyed In Weitent Eur^ 
pe, the Soviets will ,have to resort to 
countermeasures". , , 10 

®° vi « Forel 8 n Minister referred 

‘ u^pte 8 bTe.'' rOP0!al as quite ,im P'y 

r en he didn,t «* a ke any 
threats, or conjure up hprro j vision, of 


u second Cuban crisis, orpt/vs 
sparugc the American Pruidtt 
was no mistaking the tougluM 
words. 

Nutt doesn't have to be GfJ 
finul word. In regurd to the Etf 
Ics. the Soviets have often alien 
course. 

This time, however, they arep 
have to change a lot moreoftlff 
They must realise that thtirrf 
ensure total "security” mcsmW 
security" for everyone else. 

They must appreciate the ft 
they cannot subject Europe tot 
kind of missile threat without 
paying them back in their own® 
And they must learn whit : R4 
peare to have learnt: "If we»* 
missiles, it is better to have ft* 
many." 

For the lime being, it won# 1 
that the Russians have high I# 
the European peace movement * 
vem the missiles from being depk 
However, despite the irouMn 
Contin ued on pagtlS 
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. 1 p an approach, the agreement shows gramme. All their plans, arguments and measures is to be reviewed." 

J ne invitation to ChancelhuHn^icalion — or at least does not agreements art based on a concept of Or take judicial policy: "The interior 
sit tlie Soviet Union unnowfey express — that the envisaged politics to the effect that hectic frenzy is minister is requested to examine whe- 

Jck can also be seen a siinalfflsures will have to be realised inilli- no programme. ihei* nniitic:ii extremism nnH <-rimi> 

Ire, by millimetre in the next four The coalition leaders have thus 
jrs, , , adopted a stance as formulated by Karl 

Pul. however, it must be said that no Jaspers in his remarks on Max Weber's 

grpment .pflrty has ever made as few political philosophy: Think of the fulu- 

Bpaign promises us the CDU/CSU rc while doing* what is necessary at llie 

j^the last election. moment. 

Mthc contrary. All the conservatives Helmut Kohl, who likes to think of 
Ipised was a lightening of bells. Do- himself as Adenuucr's “grandson and 
?i or perhaps because of it, the con- heir," actually thinks in the sumc simple 
Bliveswon. categories as his great idol: What cun 


I Programme tries to 
i reconcile 
issues that are not 
T reconcilable 9 

pe coalition paper is . readable bc- 
p it is shallow and hence generally 
Fstapdable. It deliberately does not 

| an y major opinions. So it has be- 
reduces, a collection of pleasing 
ations of intent and assurunces. It 
• innovations. 

programme tries to reconcile the 
jdlablc by speaking of openness 
world, progressive ness and 
Vai]sm — all in one breath. It 
to be free enterprise oriented and 
• it upholds tradition and sup- 
iberal principles. • 
whcle is a kind of political her-* 
PJmdUe that provides a basis for a 
fPramisc between the three parties. 


in ilia i wiiHii hx uu jviuA a 

political philosophy: Think ofthc futu- 
re while doing* what is necessary at (lie 
moment. 

Helmut Kohl, who likes to think of 
himself us Adenuucr's “grandson and 
heir," actually thinks in the sumc simple 
categories ns his great idol: What cun 
he our next aim now? "What cun feasi- 
bly be done?" (Jaspers). 

In his election campaign. Kohl called 
far “honesty." Mux Weber said: "Every 
individual und the nation as a whole is 
duty-bound to exercise self-discipline 
und truthfulness." 

This also delineates (he framework 
on which this coalition agreement rests. 
"In political thought and In philosophy, 
utopias arc the means with which to get 
a clearer grasp of (he significance of 
realities and make the way to an upturn 
palpable." (Jaspers) 

Like Adenauer in the 1950s, Kohl's 
election victory in March gave him "the 
power tp risk the extraordinary, though 
also risking his position of power." (Jar 


fiKKffisar ssa- * 

*j*UM03. me no wm uv* svin 


r . "vnu, progressive ric» anu ,... S ) 

i ,n . ° ne . brca l h ‘ [} This is an exact description ,or Chan» 
al- it .,J? C i3 nte . rp 5- SO orienl , 8< f and celior Kohl’s political position. It i? also 
.,V Pholds tradition and sup- u yardstick by which to measure him; 

whh Tr hC ft L: „ s . ' but the coalition paper does not cxablly 
P 0,,,i r jl f hcrJ set high standards 1 . ' ' 

? dt pr0V, I dw 1 a bas,s f or “ r With all this in mind, ft is well worth 

sc between the three parties. while addressing another Karl Jaspers 

, snows that CDU/CSU have quote to the chancellor: "Docs heady 

^ clear of taking advantage of the und do w h a t the people In this situation 

sj™ 8 * e K °hl has proved u soUhd unconsciously demand? Does he face 
i instinct. In return,' Hans-Dic- t | )e people as a paragon of- frankness 
dw? 8rid CoUnt UiT,bsdoriT and truthfqlness? Does he uwaken 

■ , e Political restraint. sound impulses in the citizens? Does he 

‘“Strauss, the political fundamen- lend impetus to the earnestness of the, 

W-Itas acterf nn lh> nrlrtmnffl tlial ...LI!. ..UlO" 


of tM rum 

y c offptu itumiurt * w y? 

•v**/ *1*914 nor t&etmytrtitW 
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Here, Kohl has proved a soUhd 
instintt. In return,' Hans-Dic- 
^enscher arid Count Lambsdorff 
ssd political restraint. 

1 Strauss, the political fundamen- 
nas acted on the principle that, 
,0,, bcs in general, coalition talks 
tothe art of (he possible, in 
'jy* he achieved more than he 
'have expected. . . , , . 
j’orgoing a cabinet' post in Bonn,' 
more’ conservative policy 
j.. I'beralibm. To sum up: Kohl 


public spirit?" ; . 

Using ibiij as a yardstick, (He coali- 
tion agfeemerit falls' short! It is a prlp-' 
gramme or sober ration alls ril, written Ip 
a style pf pragmatic self-moderatioii 
and almost embarrassingly "normal" 6) 
places. It is more serviceable than In- 
spiring, and there id 'rib'ftign- dfvision. 


The term "change” provides the com- 
mon ground. A change here — the con- 
cept is almost a leitmotif of the paper 
— means getting away from social uto- 
pia, forfeiting this in favour of a sober 
and austere day-to-day grind. 

The state, the distributor or justice, 
calls on society to help itself and thus 
relieve the state of having to intervene. 

It is a lacklustre paper, a political 
hodgepodge 'of declarations of intent 
and catchphrases. 

The negotiators formulated political 
exigencies rather than political ideas. 

Yet, in a way, the coalition agreement 
has some features of ingeniousness. The 
motto is: Keep in parenthesis, leave out, 
stay open to all sides. 

The very language used is prosaic 
and noncommittal. From beginning to 
end, the document operates with ambi- 
guous terminology: Scope for future 
political action has priority over preci- 
sion in details and commitment. 

The authors, writing in poor German, 
use turns of phrase meant to keep as 
much as possible in abeyance. 

Take this passage on farm policy: 
"The promotion threshold for EEC 
measures is to be reviewed." 

Or take judicial policy: "The interior 
minister is requested to examine whe- 
ther political extremism and crime 
among foreigners can be combatted 
more effectively by broadening the list 
of offences that make deportation man- 
datory." 

Whenever they were unable to achie- 
ve agreement, the negotiators resorted 
lu the formulu: "Whether ... is to be re- 
viewed.” 

Thus, Tor instance, the labour minis- 
ter is now reviewing the possibility of 
"special hardship provisions for smnll 
pensioners through reduced health in- 
surance contributions according to in- 
come." 

The puper also calls for an "imme- 
diate” assessment as to whether "crimi- 
nal code provisions forbidding demons- 
tratora to cover (heir faces und pussivcly 
arm themselves are necessary." And 
such wishy-washy agreements abound. 

Another noncommittal formula is: 
"The minister in charge is instructed to 
present a report." 

For j instance: "about the effects on 
inlerrial security resulting from the res- 
trictions introduced in the past few 
years.”' 

Or: ai Thc interior minister is instruct- 
ed to prerent a comparative study on 
legal assistance provisions, taking the 
following countries into account; Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Holland, Britain arid 
Sweden.” 

The same applies to the abortion pro- 
visions under Section 218 of the Crimi- 
nal Code: “The Reich Insurance Regu- 
lations governing Section 218 are (o be 
discussed as soon us the Constitutional 
Court nfiihg on this issue has been ob- 
tained! 7 

Almost coyly (what about the conser- 
vative principles?) the paper goes on to 
state: "A programme for the protection 
of (inborn life is considered necessary. 
Il'must pay special attention to improv- 
ed counselling, adoption laws and fami- 
ly Idws governing equalisation of bur- 
dens/' The Fpp obviously acted as the 
brakeman here. 

In another section of the paper, the 
cdtilition 1 partners arrive at ’ a tons'feri- 


sus" cemented by cautious declarations 
of intent. There are formulations such 
as "It is agreed that a structural reform 
of the social security pensions scheme is 
necessary." 

Consensus also exists on "the neces- 
sity to encourge foreigners to return to 
their home countries by permitting 
them to capitalise their social security 
claims.” 

The same applies in tho economic 
policy sector: “The federal government 
asserts its market economy position in 
foreign affairs and its domestic market 
policy in Europe." 

The maximum of consensus was 
achieved in the fiscal policy field where 
the parties to the agreement also seem 
most determined to follow through: 
"The fiscal policy must above all bols- 
ter the beginning economic upturn and 
promote growth impulses that will im- 
prove the employment situation." 

The sections dealing with the budget 
and fiscal policy are the most concrete. 

But a closer look at the paper shows 
few political highlights in this respect. 
In parts of the paper the coalition par- 
ties seem to be trying to encourage 
themselves, using such formulations as 
"should", "will” or indeed "must" to 
prevent themselves from seeking a way 
out. 

For example: "Wherever possible, in- 
vestment spending should remain unaf- 
fected by the cutbacks.” 


6 Lacklustre political 
hodgepodge of 
declarations of intent 
and catchphrases 9 

Or: "There must be no shift -of bun- 
dens. from the federal government to the 
states." 

Or: "We will prepare a new income 
tax rate that will provide relief for the . 
citizen.” 

The paper then beco tries quite conc- 
rete on the issue of consolidating the 
budget: "It is ncccssaiy to consolidate 
federal, state and municipal budgets. 
Public sector budgets will be improved 
to the tunc of DM38bn to DM40bn bet- 
ween 1984 and 1986, meaning an im- 
nunl rate of DMfi.Sb'n to DM7bh for the 
federal budget, DM4.8bn for the states 
and about DMI.5bn forthe iminjdpali* 
tics." , 

The paper is rather accommodating 
(?n the issue of the surtax Tor higher ear- 
ners: “The'surtax Is to fae levied at the 
present rate not only for 1983' a^id 1984 
but also for 1985., It is not to be repaid 
after four but after seven, years, i.c. in 
1990, 1991 and 199?." I! 

And, finally, 1 the disenchanted citizen 
is told that he will get no irilercst on the 
surtax eVin under lhc new arrangement 
for u later repayment, 

incidentally, the Toss In interest corre- 
sponds to the amount of the levy/ 

This is a shaky compromise at)d there 
are Indications that jiarsh disputes bet- 
ween the coalition ' partners have alrea- 
dy been programmed. 

Dcutschfandpoiitik and foreign af- 
fairs Were probably the easiest issues to 
agree on — at least in outlipe.' fiui noth- 
ing has been laid down in writing. 

Security policy has in any eVent never 
beep a bone of contention between the 
conservatives and the FDP. They '.arc 
agreed on upholding ih? two-track 
Naio decision arid 1 determined to de- 
ploy the new generation of intermediate 
range US missiles ahdiild no agreement 
be reached, id Geneva. 1 1 

T|)e paper says' surprisingly' little 
about new initiatives in Bonn’s Europe; 
Continued on page t ■ ’ 


JUSTICE 


Hr he strange Hcrstatt Bank trial conti- 
X nues. Three prison sentences have 
been handed down on charges of fraud 
and conspiracy to commie fraud involv- 
ing millions of marks. 

As three further accused continue in 
the dock, the air is still thick with accu- 
sations. So far: 

• Two judges have been dismissed on 
the grounds of bias 

• Another judge has been accused of 
being biassed because he played a ten- 
nis match with one of the accused who 
was out on bail. 

• A psychologist accused the same 
judge oflac king credibility. 

• Two judges are alleged to have sung 
a ditty on the courthouse steps about 
nnother of the accused. 

The court’s first sentences (the case 
has been running for four years) only 
just beats the statute of limitations. 

Mo re accusations have been levelled 
nt some of the defence lawyers who 
were said to be dragging out the hearing 
in a deliberate attempt to gain acquit- 
tals through the statute of limitations. 

Self-empJoyed foreign exchange deal- 
ers Norbert Arden and Bruno Biaescr 
have been respectivdy given seven-and- 
J-Jialf and three-and-a-half yeanj’pri- 


- nl,l "7" ll,u ‘' B 17 April 

Fraud trial : allegations of biassed, £S£S» 
„„. singing ’ tennis-playing judges 

dismissed because ho Hn,4. 

dollar futurcs deuIs » die bunk sold expert who was already^ 
short ’ h °P in 6 lhot * ho dollar exchange Hun* Cierling (the Ilersimt T 

rat ; wou,d «° d ™ n by tho time it hud stockholder), helnina him 

,odeliver ' , , , In duniugcdalo^ * 

Hcrstatt, who claims to be a pauper' MarchTra'io he cre<n W | ?" 31 l S , ln ? ! sulnm «. thcirb) 

regards himelf as the actual vlctim of „ n ,hc bu . yL : r “ bcr,,re “ l’""* 1 wilhouia. 
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Barzel, the man who almost 
became Chancellor 


* vx .'s>r\u wji; 


gumburgor^abcnDWol! 


regards himelf as the actual victim of 
the fraud. 

The fact that he nevertheless conti- 
nues to live in Cologne’s posh Marien- 
burg suburb is attributed to family sup- 
port. r 

There were recent newspaper reports 
to the effect that Herslati was trying his 
hand at selling sparkling wine. Other 
than that, little is known about his pre- 
sent activities and the man who was 
once the focal point of Cologne society 
is clearly out of the limelight. 


on 30 June of (hat year nt DM3 per dol- 
lar. If, as the dealers expected, tho dol- 
lar exchange rate was down to DM2. 'll) 
by 30 June, the bank would have stood 
to make a profit of DM500m. 

Bui (hat was a high risk game for if 
the dollar exchange rate roso to 

SwH 0, the bank would huvo lost 
DM500m. 

Before (he spectacular losses (hut led 
to the closure of the Hcrstatt Bank be- 
came evident, the three hnd already 
helped themselves. 


uui ui me nmenant, hplnoH b “'■“■via win appeal 

There was a time when it was the in a* i hemsel '' es * Tins means that a higher 

thing to have an account with the Hers- declined 08 ^ Ik* d0,lar cxcban 8 0 rate ,1DV « to decide whether a it; 
tatt Bank which nobody would touch HerSflank Ln7rh SP 7 U,ntC , d f ° r thc b u lWCCn Judse Christ0 P h ‘ 

with A htin»inrt!a J... nClSlBlt uQHK find thc ZftTlf ra CnrapUnenA th^ ft. I.. . ■ 


The bank’s own foreign exchange If IT, summer - s P« d in arriving 

dealer, Bruno Heinen, received four alas ® n,e ” cew as therefore essential, 
years and nine months. They were u/S!| TaS which von Gollz, 
charged with fraud, and collusion to cd wH nl ? cddench have b «n churg- 
commit fraud. 10 ed ' Vll ( not be protected by the statute 

The background: On 26 June 1974 ?L TTlT U ? UI leaving 

the privately owned I wan D. Hcrstatt Somc t,mc t0 arrive “t a ver- 

Bank in Cologne was ordered dosed hv » ’ 

the Federal bank supervision authority BlaUrTT?* 8 Norber . t Ardcn ' Bruno 
in Berlin. The public prosecutor’s office said it hlf ^ run ? !^ emen ’ the court 
investigated the bank for nearly three aJL h{, , d n P onc,uslvc evidence that 
years, charging the accused with fraud 7 p n and ^loeser had defrauded the 
««d collusion to commit fraud on *8 Vicnna ’ ^ abou 

October, 1977. . 0n “ 8 r DM ’m and that the three together ha 

According to the prosecution the for- i,T k y S“ scd lhc Hersl »“ Bunk t, 
cign exchange speculations of the ac- fuT DM69m ' 
cused endangered the money of the de J 1 01 r J , ?, n cxchun g° speculation 

pcs, tors of both the Herstatl Sank and ”*"*** fo,,owcd thc pattern I, 

^r’rr: c °«o.» 

SaSSHS* „ nested in 

^ The beginning of the trial on 23 Fn™.!, r L Berlin ‘obstruction tycoon 

March iwg saw eight people ,S £ D n le,ricl ? <***. 52, fugitive ,ft°" 

n»w' ,Wan Dl Hersta «. a personally toL^U a !'i,' la cni“ ndal thal indirectly 
liable partner in the ban kins 5 ° ppll i d lhc SPD/FDp Berlin gove™ 

saa we s SSir^- iD ,hc 

Dafft 1 r excban 8e .department; Dany ti'/h L^ b k h bad Suarantecd Gars- 
Dattel, foreign exchange dealer; Kurt mLW 08,18 ,n con Mellon with a 
J ckcl f ’ bead of the monetary invest- en d Ea - St construcd on project (in the 
mnt department; foreign exchange I'T ?* DM25 8m ofgood mSnl 
nloved r rU " 9 Hein 5 n; and tte «lf-em- u. f 1081 a f otal *»f DM93m. y 

SS&SSiS&jg- 

.»kih»i 'mJ SjtSRSiSWf «! ’ 


U - t* . - r -* li/I |||p 

with a bargepole today. ’* W h e t rs f alt Ba P, k and tbc Zentr alsparkassc 

scr and Heinen dates bac|< to 1973 and Thi ?^ ln f 0c . rmnn y’ s histoiy. 
was due to full under the statute of limi- im V j nT T lc . fore,Bn cxchun BC deals 

tations this summer. Speed in arriving lion hff J hampered the investiga- 

a aspnipnro um, . m,n S l|0I t but mado the m»i .i 


the accused Bruno Heinen In 
declare the judge biased. 


lion but made the Trial itsolf drug o.f 
mid the defence used every legal trick to 
lengthen the proceedings in an effort to 
get acquittals through the statute uf li- 
nutations. 

In many instances, thc prosecution 
claimed that the defence lawyers were 
obstructing the course or justice. 

The defence, on the other hum] 
mmmmned that the two separate trials 
had been downgraded to u furcc. 

J h « w 1 0r (1 ° ma »y tugs-of-wur bet- 


B , n aincr Barzel, the new Bundestag 

inis means that If only oJt Speaker, has endured more chan- 
t ic three- man panel became i|Tof fortune than most politicians, 
i i.smisscd on grounds of bhjfid be has come through unscathed, 
would have had to be dlscciti&oming Speaker of the Bundestag 
Hus cun still happen dhjmnot Barzel’s political dream come 
(hut all motions of bias htb> 

j c ^ edso l* nr< He wanted to bo Chancellor. Ten 

A higher court could stilly ps ago, ho ncorly made it. He failed 
or the other of thc motions hiwo Bundestag votes, 
certuin that the three sentence! |n 1972, he failed to unseat Chancel- 
cxchnngc dealers will appeal t Willy Brandt (SPD) through what is 
Tliis means thal a higher c own in this country as a “construct- 
nave to decide whether a ita i.vote of no confidence.” 
between Judge Christoph h Quips Barael: “You have to be able 
the accused Bruno Heinen hr ^take this sort of thing, and that’s 
declare the judge biased. j a ctly what I did." 

rHe never showed any outward signs 

n l? n r It . “i b0,, ‘ *! ‘^bitterness over his destiny, 
to have discussed the trial ssjL „ ’ 

siblo verdict over a beer Heil Ten years BQrzel summcd U P the rea " 
to have been told that lie sdr for ,he no confidence vote ln 
quitted. iM. Jr.' S laSfc— «l»t put Helmut Kohl into 

nton us it lurncd out - Iftrjf - 

pressed ut all. rThero are times when I feci like 

In court. Judge liggert RjJj eboc ty who was promised by thc 
nen’s contention to that Lord lbal would have a lot to 
udmiiied having played t<as wllb co * ours * n Bis life and then 
him. The tennis mulch fll wil gds himself becoming a house painter 
enough to disqualify him fw|P ,er ,han on ® r !!*V* bc to,d SwJss 

incident prompted the def«aF UroaIisl Ro **' Bigterl 

tain n psychologist's opinis ijjip efld °f becoming a houscpalnter, 
lien’s credibility, P nfr Candldus Band became minls- 

Tlio psychologist certified intra-German affairs, a post he 
being ''essentially fully crcdiftff held 20 earlier under Konrad Adc- 

Cnmnienttni* n.i l.iXnn Pn^BDCr. 




rr.rrr'-s-J: 

. Til? foreign exchange speculations Ule « r ? und *o r bim. 

■nyaniUyfoiiowcd the s Ume p„„ ern . ln lrial “ d 0 ^ J 

Construction scandal fugitive 
_ arrested in West Indies 

^Vmrand'rror^lhere 1 hMhe’Anrilic^ 

where he was arrested. M ’ 


(ho Antilles, 


<ni!T, rtS ,hw D<,lf , eI is now privately 
specula!, ng on foreign. exchange. mar 
kets have not beep confirmed. 

50 tr,al day *» 7wan D - Hers tali 

rround? fr ° m on hoa,th 

Cn dtppcr 8 " afi “’ nSl h ™ baro 


ram*forhf >SeClll0r ' S5ued a seare li war' 

The nen„? raP J ny - Bau, " l ""'k KO. 
ine people who saw him that rin« 

wr '« Off the loans made to him 

~ h °' lday . mood « h 0 was hed 

mg in for a fiight to Zurich. * 

Since there was no arrest warr-.n. 
him at (hat time, he was able to soak up 




, h ‘7 he . n !| ,ls of J ustic ° grind slowly v « 
*ncy gnnd exceeding small « p J d * 

Mayor Dietrich Stobbe (SPDV and « " 

gwssitSSS 
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lien’s credibility. 

I. Hie psychologist certified* 
s being “cssentiully fully credit 
C ommenting on Judge Efif* 
- he did not examine, the ps)-‘ 
i '•aid that his statements lacked? 
» ty. I h to is only one of the muji 
incidents in thit trial. 

Luier. ilrinen’s lawyer dli® 
ow, i dici»r» credibility in a 4 
context. 

Heinen hud tuld the courts 
ycr hud informed him ofacw 
between Judges Hggert and 
HOppner, alleging that the r 
sung on the courthouse slabs : 1 
will be sentenced. Arden mil 1 
tenced." 

If this actually happened, < 
have been grounds endugh » 
noth judges Tor bias. But 
Hcinen’s lawyer, he was muw* 
by his diem. 

In any event, the first lap la* 
sail trial has been compklcddW 
obstacles. 

lixeept in the case of Bruw 
(who received Jess ihan the ffl 
manded by the proseculM * 
more or less followed hj 
Monfred Willems* demand** ^ 
called for maximum lefllcn^ ^ * , 
(errent. 

The fact that the senwn*, 
handed down at all shows cwd 
Ihan many had expected. J 

Even so, the outcome oftW^I 
P°rta nt other trial involving 1 ! 
Goltz, Hedderich and Wkkd j 
whom were top Hersuti Bsekfl 
vea — Is still wide open. Bat 
c«s that were pronounced bedt® 

(he remaining accused. , - 1 A 

Wolfgang 


Rainer Barzel 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

III the short time he held (his portfo- 
lio under Helmut Kohl — u portfolio 
the SPD-FDP coalition hud downgrad- 
ed to the point of significance — he ma- 
naged to add new lustre to it. 

Knowing this is bound to have made 
It easier for him to give up his cabinet 
post in fnvour of the speaker’s gavel. 
Moreover, his present function is a 
splendid starting off point when it 
comes to electing President Karl Car- 
stens’ successor in 1984. 

But Barrel's private lire hus also be- 
come sunnier. Since May 1982 he has 
been married to attractive and intelll- 

I gcnt Hclga Hcnscldcr. who is also poli- 
Continued from page 4 ticntly active in thc Rhinchmd-Palatina- 

’Deputy Mayor and Economic Af- 10 

Senator Wolfgang Ltldcr (who was Band's first wife, Kriemhild, died in 
»cd by his own party, thc FDP, ________________ 

wake of thc scandal) also pins his 

; on a Irlul. r T'he new Agriculture Minister, the 

Q relieved ubout thc possible op- X CSU’s Ignuz Kicchlc, is un un- 
% of shedding light on the known. The first time most people came 
1 affair,” he said. to hear his name was when he was ap- 

[ Berliner Bank is bound to sue pointed. 

i for damages, though it is unlike- Ho has remained largely unknown 
t he has any assets that could be outside his constituency despite playing 

in Germany. an important role in Bonn. 

b Itlder, ex-FInanco ^ Senator As deputy CDU/CSU floor leader 
Rlebschifiger was questioned by and his party's agricultural spokesman, 
rosecutor's office in connection Kiechle was . an integral ; part of the 
je Garski investigation last year. Bonn establishment, 
jschlfiger, who was the only Ber- Expert circles have for some time rc- 
litlcian to voice hfs doubts about garded him as a man of high intelli- 

arski deal to both (he banks and gence who has been, widely undcresti- 

lenate, learned about Garski *s mated. 

while on holiday. This underestimation might havc- 

terse comment: "It’s In the hands something to do with his lack of fprmal 
justice Department now.” education. He is the only member of 

business deals of the construe- Kohl's cabinet who is not a university 

tt>on not only destroyed the ca- (and indeed even, a high school) gradu- 
Hl k "politicians who might otherwise ate. 

U C |f° Vern,nB Ibey also fore- He made up for (his with a will (o 

Wiiner Bank board member. Jakob leant and by attending various specia- 

R en to retire prematurely. lised courses, 

jjttffki drove dozens or small and His SPD challenger in his constituen- 
HJ* flrtos Into bankruptcy. Many cy, (he writer Dieter Uttmann,: once 

EJ >l ? ae t C*me jobless. described him as hale, hearty and pear- 

ftei successcr * Hans-Jocher* shaped. • , 

P si H b ‘? ncd U P °n guarantees by There are those who regard Kiechle 
j^wnxLe to the point where money as the epitome of Bavarian joviality and 
unavailable even for minor pro* a new edition of his predecessors at 
^ Agriculture, Josef Ertl and Hermann 

* H. Karulz/F. Diederichs Hdcherl. 

(Die Weli.7 April lwjj Yet he is not really a Bavarian in the 


1980 after a long Illness. His only 
daughter, Claudia, committed suicide in 
1977. 

Today, Barzel gives thc impression of 
a man nt peace whose past experience 
has added to his wisdom. 

The days when Bonn regarded him as 
the epitome of the smooth and glib 
politician are long gone. 

His political creed has been outlined 
in his book Unterwegs. Wohcr und 
Wohin? (En Route. Whence and Whi- 
ther?) 

Wrote Barzel: "By never tiring in de- 
manding human rights for all Germans 
and fighting for more liberties we can 
prove that there is a renewed Germa- 
ny.” • 

EinarKoclt 

(Hamburger AbendblaM, 29 March 1983) 



Heinrich Wlndelan (right) faces Bun- 
destag Speaker Rainer Barzel as he Is 
sworn in as Minister of Intra-German 
Affairs. At his sfbow Is Chancellor Kohl, 

(Photo: A P) 


Windelen, a quiet politician who 

sometimes thumps the table 


H einrich Windelen (CDU), who 
succeeds Rainer Barzel as Minis- 
ter for Intra-German Affairs,, is general- 
ly regarded os one of Germany's less 
vociferous politicians. 

But he has been known to thump the 
table when addressing various organisa- 
tions of German repatriates from the 
East. 

Windelen was bom in Silesia in 1921. 
Ho is a Catholic and is married with 
four children. 

He joined the CDU in 1946 and has 
been a member of the Bundestag since 
1957, and Is one of that older genera- 
tion of MPs who manage to get along 
without much image building. 

In the previous Bundestag, he was 
one of (he four deputy speukers. . 

Windelen is qualified for his new 
post not only through Ills extensive pnr- 
iiamentary experience, initially con- 
cerned with refugee work. He. was also 
Bonn Minister for Repatriates, Refu- 
gees and Wnr Invalids from February to 
October 1969, when thc ministry was 
dissolved. 


New farm chief 
comes out 
of the blue 





Ignaz Kitchla 


(PUmoi Wcrek) 


It was during that time that the exten- 
sive LastenausgleJch legislation (go- 
verning compensation) was drafted. 

Windelen was a tough opponent of 
the SPD-FDP Ostpolitik in its early sta- 
ges and canvassed CDU/CSU MPs to 
persuade them to abstain in the voting 
on the treaty with Moscow, 

He was also an outspoken opponent 
of the Warsaw Treaty because, of the 
Oder-Ncisso lino issue which the treaty 
left open, thus meeting Polish demands. 

Windelen has always held top posts 
in the CDU. He has been a, member of 
the nutional executive committee since 
1965 and was deputy CDU/CSU floor 
leader for more than ten years. 

In 1977 he became thc chnirman of 
the Bundestag budget committee (after 
giving up die chairmanship of hi? 
party’s Westphalia-Lippe chapter in ,fa? 
vour of Kurt BicdenkopO.Duc to the li- 
mited scope given to the minister for 
inlrn-Gcrmnn affairs (Gcrmnn-Gcrman 
policy is drawn up nt thc Chancellery), 
Windelen will be hard pressed to assert 
himself in his new office. 

(Sambrflckcr Zeiiung, 3 1 March 1983) 


strict sense. Ho comes from the Oborall- 
gdu, the place reputed to have Germa- 
ny's most contented cows. 

In other words, he is a sort, of Bava- 
rian Swabian and os a result quite diffe- 
rent from Hflcherl and Ertl, both of 
whom arc full-blooded Bavarians. 

But unlike his predecessors, Kiechle 
is a true working farmer. Before being 
elected to tho Bundestag in 1969, he ran 
a 14-hectare dairy farm that has been in 
his family since 1732. 

He still lives on the farm when not in 
Bonn, though he now has it worked by 
neighbouring farmers. ’ 

He intends to keep it in case one of 
his four children (a boy and three girls) 
decides to take up farming, 

Kiechle was the managing partner of 
an agricultural publishing house until 
becoming a cabinet member. 

He is unlikely to attack the EEC sys- 
tem of farm subsidies, illogical though 
it might be, nor is he. likely to change 
the. Ministry’s consumer policy or take 
any determined ecological and animat 
protection action, 

Kiechle <has no problems with his 
party, either specialised or general. But 
he is also no trumpeter of his parly's 
virtues. He prefer to. work inconspi- 
cuously, with a strong sense of purpose. 

Rudolf Grosskopff 
( Deutsches Allg cmeines Sonniagshlau. 
* iO April 1983) 
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Battle for the stomachs of the world : 
grains of truth on both sides 


Some threshold co Mft w 
developed to the p oim T 
produce enough food fel 
und even export to other 

«* as ffS 
-are also trltcd by the p ri «j 

S ° r . ,bc J !5!? P ™. da 4 


trade 


T he head-on collision over farm ex- 
ports between the USA and the 
EEC was predictable; yet the policy 
makers on both sides feel that their ac- 
tions have been right. 

Pm always surprised to see how the 
Community gets unjustly criticised for 
[? a ,!o? U M Ura! P° lic * ~ especially by 
S ** ys Paul Dalsager, member 
or the EEC Commission and concerned 
with agricultural affairs. 

But US policy is guided more by self- 
interest than by the code of conduct te- 
diously worked out over the years by 
the Tokyo round of the Genera! Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt). 

Quipped US Agricultural Secretary 
Block In Congress in January; “We 
must teach somebody a lesson." 

At that time, Block knew that his offi- 
cials were about to land a huge wheat 
flour deal with Egypt that would cut 

cem ?ni S3eS *° tbnt countl > by 90 per 

! "lesson" Block taught the EEC 
m Egypt is only the most spectacular of 
a series of US reprisals for what the 
Washington Administration calls the 
Community’s "Impermissible" subsi- 
dies of farm exports paid out of Com- 
mon Agncuiturai Policy (CAP) funds. 

™ * fRct h EEC agricultural ex- 

porters, would be hard pressed to find 
buyers if they were to offer the goods at 
- pa - d t0 Community producers i 

hitpriSi. 40 - 6 ' *' abovo frorltl < 

El ? th J?u W , 0rid markec Prices are dc- I 
SS by ? he USA: The most impor- • 
«nt single entenon for the subsidies the i 

AmL? a ? S i° ex ? orters is the price on s 
America s dometic market. 


Economic Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorfi) in Cairo the US for the 
first time also resorted to direct and 
open subsidies that made the overall 
price for the one million tons of wheat 
flour about 25 per cent cheaper than the 
cheapest flour to be had on the market 
today. 

A spokesman for the EEC Commis- 
sion: "At that price you cannot even 
buy unharvested grain, let alone flour " 
Pres, dent Reagan's farm exporters 
have become aggressive lately, as borne 
out by Department of Commerce Under 
Secretary Brock who said: "If the Euro- 
pearis are unable to export without sub- 

“h Ct p the .^ Cep their 8tuflf at bomb 
instead of spoiling world markets." 

But the EEC Commission figures that 
Americas federal farm subsidies (i.e. 
without state subsidies) for surpluses 
amount to 37.6 per cent and are thus in i 

tht^FFr th S 39 '? cent 8ubsi *dies by 
the EEC and its individual member stu- t 


HI aiuw applies coumriWra Yhihitin, 

ridionully uii agricultural ex5 ©XHIDIXIII 
the Community to sell its surplus butter A Latin American diplQmJ 1 < 

to Egypt — that the otherwise restrain- fels says: "No Third WorfdJta to hold a German industrial 

ed Commission became really angry, k ^P pace with American Jshow hi Tokyo are being set back 

. - . agricultural in vestments; nonuse German business has shown 

.. J 1 1 “ °J? lh , 0 question to ro-nego- keep pace with their aggr««i,i5terest. Thore are 95 exhibitors so 

.. , , . G ® tl ru! . es governing interna- policy. We’re falling furthers! 1 But many major industrial names 

tional trade in agricultural products und behind, to the point where fcj hissing. 

nio e ,i? Stem u°\ eXp 2 rt s ? bsidics ~ CS P C * Uinl \y not °nly be pushed mk nil many of those who Imvo agreed 

T . y 8 2 s “°™y afler the closing of the markets but also out of our fo i* part are doing so on a modest 

Tokyo Round which achieved a balanc- kcls." e K 

SSSZIS'J” ° r proln,c,al , In ," lc c,lrrc "‘ dispute - E hi response has been so bad that In- 
VnXXTZZ n? C ,i, ! ,c ■»*"■ Amuhl -* < ba various associations 

iltocrteni #!? 525 1 ‘ “jbltnny and LLC - the Community defe# virtually been begged to take part. 

°- ilS TT Americun Hccu sation!hRegistration time was extended by 
ISJiSSSJirS t,lc T S 10 C .° rrect ,rade ^months until the end of March. 

SS Gatt * . i" PartlCS !0 tl W { ,s on| y does look as if the 8,200 square 

orowdL? « ‘ nclu£h f n S such US truditiom, J share of farm expo* r« available will, after all, be taken 

“T"* Sa,es “Med Figures substantiate this: I 

subsidies" cre lCs and othcr interest EEC countries have accot et the exhibition is regarded impor- 

In tho oast 1 8 mnmh a • . !? ° ul tcn per 1 cent of farm ^ in Bonn. It Is the first government 

initiated Et r! ’ Ame ? cu hos thc pus ‘ lwo dccud « (» P«c e snlsed show to be held in a foreign 
FFr ? att ,nves tigations of case of wheat). While therdnUy. 

c££, "acrardSno has « mitod ‘ 1 1. « attempt to boost Germany's 

paner that "rhn^ricA Commission nchanged, the irude volumes iglng reputation in Japan, and 

arKssar-s-BHr-- " 


ndustry lukewarm towards 
exhibiting in Japan 


Pricing dilemma 


The Communily nations arc pnrticu- 

S Tfi, “ b0ut An,erican 

lions Iha heir agricultural policy is an- 
fa r and " |eg ,| (0 „ ards AnSnort hon- 

est and free-tfading farmers. ' ■ 

b^ rh? C A by i h ° EEC Commissid^ 're. 
"On A ? I erican a],e fi a rions, saying: 
On the subject of import restriction!; 

sotheUsT Ihe ,P, AP is iron ' c becau- 
se the USA - unlike thc EEC - has 

enjoyed special, temporary, exemptions 
1953 and has not 


pen J 7” — UUI1S OI 

EEC agricultural practices, making it 
clear, according to thc Commission 
paper, that the USA expects the Com- 
munuy to change its CAP should the in- 

faulty 8 " 008 Sh ° W * he proccduro 10 be 

US representatives have said (hat 
they want to bring about u change in 

OTriw*?!™ 1 * 1 f h °- U!d the invcs rign!ions 
umvc at conclusions unfavourable to 

Amcncu. It’s like flipping u coin. 

n „ A ™, W d ^ est rules to predominate 
n agricultural markets in thc future a| 
-i-BoA parties, tho USA and the EEC, 
the , world s ma J° r producers of farm 
products, urc equally responsible lor 
the present clash, 

nri?'?! hl i VC br ° U * ht ' l llb °l“ ihrOUgll 
protectionist subsidies that vittuullv 

. 8rowln S . surpluses and 


Tk .. -o app'y Intpnr, resirie^s “to “pS 

These prices, balanced against those suo» h " subsldises ' su »h as cotton 
nnS nex ‘ mosl important agriculture' Aad P f a J U j“ n , d dal T ProBucls." 
portere {Australia and Canada) a™ „„^ d , ", decd ' tho us authorities do 

,“SL f °. r J?. e dlfr " enc<: b «ween world clo “ ,h ? ir border to im- 


had to abldc by Gutt regulation ao°' ,l "? U . 8b f* 

venting agricultural goods? Under Ihese d!mcu?i r "V"' !e mud ' il '"ereasingly 

o*S « U . SA , b - 'iberty ^ Boo^ 


of the‘m»vt ■ u o Hinsi inose 

or tne next most important aericultnrni 

exporters (Australia and Canada ^ 
-- t 0r j he d,fre «nce between worid 

22* prices an ri the higher domestic 
mere 8Uarameed b y m ° EEC to its far- 

Kq ^ EC ® xporters can calculate on the 
asis of internal Community prices be 

WOridtr d ^ eren “ betWeE " S “^ 

S cAP pncci ,s made up for by 

nr^b| Cpl ? mUn ty 'exporters are .in np 

ruot'g'aMrer 1 ^^^ 11 - 0 - 

exceptionally soft export credits or bv 
exporting within the framework of nnn 
repayable developmental n ° n :. 


w^evr,hr pc and oib ‘rcou„,;;^ 
under foreign compriitCfo tho'pw 

^eSp^^r applied ,o * L '- 

raiteno™ 1 !? ‘J™ 6 t0 , kcn ’ ,be A ™ricans 

Stv trie, r T 0kU f when ,h « c on>- 

mumiy tries to stop its market 

due 8 n ^° dCdWitb Am »rican farm pro- 
- ^ for instance, US animal 
feed (soya bean and maize based) and 
manioc starch have managed to disl 

foerfl 050 * ha,f of the Community's 

p^r^r iisownmarke, °-^ 

^derby n F^“fTr 


u.mcuu ror buyers to pay for thc goods. 

8Uu . rumccd riomcstic mar. 

need foexport. 1 ™ 1 " 8 SUrplUSCS “ nd ,h “ 
In the past ton years, EEC form ex- 
ports have risen by 513 per cent un.i 

those or. he USA by 536 per cent 

fn V lo k ,roubl ° ls that the most impor- 

SLfrf,' the populous 

Ire £ n° r,( L n ? tIonS and thc East Bloc. 

fe^d mT? 6 L troubIc ’ ^ have suf- 
ered most in the areas most likelv in 

”t"h thleh” 1 , t0 eam iureiftn exchange 

nn«. J b ? ? pay for “sricultural im. 
P °^ duo "> America’s monetary pollfti 
and the World-Wide recession. 7 
A trade war between 1 such aariculni 

EEr^r ,U L C0urtlriea us the USA, the* 
EE £» Cajihda and Australia would' not 

zssass"*—* 

Ss !?!!!!" >.a bL. 


«gner me export volume boih#.been neglected. Another is that 
uie terms und relative 10 prJft has been a lack of coordination 
ic more the current cyclical tween the many groups involved in 
on world markets make itself Rung the show together. . 
rSl 11 !® This means ®wo statements reflect what Japanese 

.h 1 * I, il 5 ,h * "#*58 thinks about German industry: 

sharply than the C ommunily.' | first Is by Bunpel Otsuki, president 
while the EEC lust season (ifihe Japanese employers* association, 
exported l-i million ions of ipthefe was a lime* when WesrGer- 
) v Jv . c . ul Production ol 59 million jjy's industrial performance was ad- 
exported *** million to:sii«f by the whole world. But this per- 
million ton production. Bun ce has been declining for years 

US production, which gie<«®js ihc main reason for Germany's 
uni il flic mid-1970s and iiuiC'liITgrowtfi figures. Frankly, I believe 
ly larger than ihut of the EEC.ffiitrmans must work harder." 
r,H,n 8 disproportionately from ifcie second is by Sony's president 
* l, y dose Uffefo Ohga: “When I was young, evc- 


ward. increasing by dose lot* 
(■***1 million ton^) while tlofl& 
s«u in prion was stagnating or tkfc 
-Small wonder, then. Ihut Wifi 
is prepared in resort to any mti- 
MNiver to sell il-, surpluses B 
markets. 


^ for Instance, state g u , rantefed T « 


hTv'.h rPOrtUgal aad z™ recently'— 

?o Z, T gramed over periods Df i *o 

s tlT^u Wheat , sal “ mB " ‘ b ««fore 
stood no chance in Morocco when their 

USxO m p elilore threw fo a road and a 
harbour installation as a bonus in . n 
with their shipments. ° 80 

™»ee d ?m, t0 ■ Con B re ssional com- 
mittee. What we're talking about here 
is credits and not subsidies.?' 

But in its "blitzkrieg action" (Bonn 


Backfiring 


But the Reagan Admlhisww 
consistencies In this respect as* 
singly backfiring now. 

Ronald Reagan's cumpaigs I* 
to the wheat und maize b3ros* 
American South und Midwest* 
production, resulting in suipfe® 
foiling prices. 

. This, in turn, has resulted to ^ 
tics in the foreign uftairi if*® 
Europeans were clearly upset 
sldcnt Reagan decided id «W P 
the Soviets while u< the safflf ^ 


"r , f:: b A!!««.‘ ba ‘ b ou*s„ 22j55-«?tT. M pnfc S 


the two MriAri o r inai nm»es 

imaffoed exporter to Europe. . 

l^e EEC paper; "We are toid bv tit. 

USA if '“I : Administration that the 
USA considers its- access to' »h- n ■ 

mon i^rfcet non-neiSfobie!" b Com “! 

the US ^ 1,01 *• "i*f coup-f 
pnrtof- h d meanwhl,e “Iso started P ne- 
g hating a subsidised butter deal wiih 

Ca,ra lbal wi ” ">ak« it IraposribieTr 




ugricultural embargo! 

Poland and Afghanistan. 

By starting hh fronlaf aliddj 


•rt,- . . . - u„u niHIIDIllJIdlft 

to Z ; ~ s that 100 iow prices paid Uy 4,anln « hh frontal at^ J 
r e r f T ers and to ° low inco- Larm export markets ** 

r«l he urban Populfltion would ? fthc Williamsburg. Va r ,sun^! 

fa m I « , m 0 t0 Third World J® °** lbc most important 
famine than absolute food shortages ' nations in May. the 

can na t?o P r, r ^!! at L Ve of Dlie Wwt AW, has «««< partners into 
mafnr J? . A ?*<*>** ^between rhe nc ^ IS ° r h« next economic * 

“ pp “8 countries Would wreck a 8 tt,ns * «hc Soviet Union. ‘ . 

priSrtme" !^ ,pped «!fsufnSy . , //^ 

programme. ^ (Ueuhihn 


I tog wo coveted cume from Germo- 
But the Germans have had no get- 
tod*go for some time, and the image 
German goods has been declining 
%. West Germany's electronic In- 
ly is a particularly deplorable case, 
we're not at all happy about it. 
it we would like Is for German In- 
ly to become a competitor to rec- 
with once more." 

span’s Prime Minister' Nakasone in 
elevision interview spoke of the 
at German sickness.” 
ils turn of phrase has become a sta- 
)f the Japanese press, and it is fre- 
i% the self-pitying Germans ihem- 
* who fuel the image. 

^ * recent issue, the dally Asahi 
town presented Germany as a warn- 
> Mr nplo of what Japan should be- 
fof becoming. 

image of the unmotivated Oer- 
'industrial worker and the German 
'Preneur who avoids risks has be- 
s so ingrained in Japan that the Ja- 
'Wore such things as the Ger- 
a 1 fade surplus in 1982 and the im- 
JMjent and present surplus in the 
f®nt account. 

jf'riil therefore Uke a considerable 
g^ to restore German industry's 
PW (s a leading technological power 
| pan « ^e most important comped- 

show will only be abl. lo 
Ji, 11 is not aimed at vShort-tenn 
idf?. is acce5S »hle. only , fo the 


It should be open to the public and 
exhibit breakthrough technology and 
present a representative cross-section of 
quality goods lubelled “Made in Ger- 
many". 

Typically, no industrial association 
lias said it will send a permanent repre- 
sentative to Japan to study new deve- 
lopments and strategies of Japanese 
competitors. 

There is clearly little willingness by 
German companies to invest in Japan 
on more than a short-term basis nor is 
there much evidence of courage to ad- 
vance into the lion’s den. 

Many Important German companies 
are virtually unknown in Japan. The 
public is familiar only with the mqjor 
automakers, with Solingen cutlery and 
some popular gift items like Montblanc 
fountain pens. 

Few Japanese have ever heard of a 
technologically so important company 
us the German aerospaco leader MBB. 

Nor do the Japanese know that Ger- 
many has a very successful computer 
company: Nixdorf. 

Nobody has heard of Manncsmann. 
And all the average Japanese knows 
about Siemens is that company was in? 
volvcd in a graft scandal with tho Japa- 
nese navy before WQrld War I.. Despite 
its cooperation with the Japanese com- 
puter and robot maker Fujitsu, Siemens 
has fallen behind in that field. Siemens 
electronics products, though sold under 
its own name, are largely made with Ja- 
panese components. And Japanese who 
have to sec u dentist or 6lay in a hospi- 
tul might know that Siemens makes me- 
dical equipment. 

At least Siemens is one of the partici- 
pants in Tokyo. MBB should also at- 
tend with some of its space and aviation 
technology (ut least with the helicopters 
it jointly makes with Japan’s Kawasa- 
ki). There is no need for MBB to exhibit 
uny of its weapons systems. 

It would be particularly sensational if 
MBB and Krauss-Maffei could agree to 
show their magnet-operated Transrapid 
train which was first presented in Mu- 
nich. 

Japan's state railway system has for 
years been working on the development 
of this type of technology. 

: Oebhard Hiekchcr 1 
(SOddeuiKhe Zeilurtg, 28 March 1981) 
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Competition puts exports under 
increasing competition 


G erman companies have remained 
competitive on world markets de- 
spite tougher competition. Long-range 
prospects are also favourable, accord- 
ing to a DIHT survey of the Chamber 
of Foreign Trade (AHK). 

But the German export industry has 
become more vulnerable than the sur- 
vey Wenls to Indicate: 

Quito, apart from incalculable politi- 
cal risks and protectionist trends, there 
are wea)c points that have been disguis- 
ed by, among other things, the low 
deutschemark exchange rate. * 

The DIHT siiraey encompassed 42 
countries accounting for more than 
four-fifths' Of Germany's foreign trade 
and "90 per Cent of its foreign invest- 
ments. 

The main reasons for the competiti- 
veness is tho high quality of Its pro- 
ducts, the doutschemurk exchange rate; 
and a favourable assortment of goods 
tailor-made — especially In (he capital 
goods sector — to match the demand 
on world markets. 

Prices of German goods have risen 
less steeply than those of competing 
count ties. 

But Germany's position does not pre- 
sent a uniform picture oh ail of Ihe 
world markets. 

The Improvement Is accounted for 
primarily by the'American and a num- 
ber of other markets In doliar-briehted 
countries such as Canada, Mexico and 
Venezuela. The same applies to New 
Zealand, India and Saudi Arabia. 1 


- Continued from page 3 

policy, although the chancellor and the 
foreign minis(?r are planning somq rhe- 
torics on this issue. 

There is virtually no active Ostpolitik, 
whose aim is summed up rather gene- 
rally as "peaceful coexistence and good 
relations." /' 

Strauss' ideas are clearly in evidence: 
Deutschlandpolilik is to become a lit-, 
for-tat affair, a policy of nuances with 
course corrections where needed. 

The paper provides a framework te- 
nously held together by a few basic 
data. 

The biting criticism by the CDU so- 
cial affairs cortimittees is only too un- 
derstandable! : there are too many 


0 , . - -—.jjiuiy VIII/ , -V UCISMIIUVVIVI : 

ii.1 1 ?! usl a ‘ m at long-term effects catchphrases, with the substance still to 

me Public. be delivered.-! ■' 


Granted, a coalition agreement can- 
not lyricise nor can it be a declaration 
ofiove.' r 

The document expresses agreement 
on a' limited business deal with joint lia- 
bility. It is boring rather than progressi- 
ve and of an only just tolerable medioc- 
rity that Would perhaps have been ap- 
plicable to normal times. 1 

All that can be said for It is that It 
does not resort to any kind of political 
euphoHa. ■ 

What is articulates is the politically 
necessary and obvious. 

It Is a programme that can be termed 
politically consistent though it has stee- 
re clear 'of attributing specific values, ft 
is anything but a political timetable for 
the yeir 2000. 

Alois Rumntcl 

{RhflnTieher Merkur/ChriJt und Welt, 

; ’■* ' 8 April 1983 ) 


Germany's position on European 
markets has remained largely unchang- 
ed, though there are considerable diffe- 
rences from country to country. 

Whilo the position of German expor- 
ters in France and Britain has improv- 
ed, it has deteriorated in the Benelux 
countries. 

In Japan and Korea 1 , Germany's posi- 
tion has been declining steeply in the 
past few years^ 

German business is coming under in- 
creasing pressure from foreign competi- 
tors. This applies to both competition 
from producers in the iniporting coun- 
try itself and to foreign competition. 

Local competition fit Holland,' for 
example, has become stlffer. In addi- 
tion, German exporters aro being 
thwarted by nationalisation drives and 
protectionist practices. ' 

Venezuela has Introduced protectio- 
nist tariffs while France and Britain 
have embarked on “Buy French" and 
“Buy British" campaigns. 

(GoneraJ-Anzeiger Bonn, 25 March 1983) 

Level of foreign 
investment is 
maintained 

G erman business invested close to 
DM I Obn abroad last year - despite 
the recession at home, according to the 
Bonn Economic AFTaira Ministry. 

The lion's share (DM3.275b'n) went 
to the USA, which remains the most im- 
portant country for German Invest- 
ments abroad, ■: I' 

Last yearis DM9.76bn direct invest- 
ments abroad' almost matched the pre- 
vious year's recotd figure. ■ r 1 

More than DM7;Sbn went to indus- 
trial countries and DM2.2bn to deve- 
loping nations. 

The USA is followed by Britain 
(DMlbn), Belgium/Luxembourg 
(DM750m), Brazil (DM600m) and Hol- 
land (DM550m). 

Like before, much of the investments 
abroad was in the roBd vehicles indus- 
try (DMlbn) followed by electrical en- 
gineering and banking (DM900m). 

Foreign direct investments, in the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany hit a new 
record since 1975. The biggest share 
was accounted for by (he USA 
(DMI.2bn) followed by Britain. 

■ ; (OMicral'Anidgtf Bona. 30 Much I9tl| 
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minority groups 

Commission recommends changes in the 
regulations governing foreigners 

areigners would have to carry nas- rent ia wbh . 
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reign ers arc kindly reauw^ 

i Ik* Federal Republfc5?i 

they are not ubl P to find [^AVIATION 

.. A 5E;t£‘:#ould you buy 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Anyone who failed to J 

t ie police, who failed to 3 


F oreigners would have to carry pas- 
sports with them at all times, and 
would not be given an extended resi- 
dence permit if they did not have a job 
and "a proper and adequate" place to 
live in. 

' , Th “ e flre two of the recommends- 
Hons by a special body set up to investi- 
gate changes to regulations governing 
foreigners In Germany. 

1 Tit* commission is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal government, 
the Under and local authorities. 

Their report is informative, but is in 

Sllfh nhcfro/M - ... . 


reduction”” ‘° The FDP Wants 1,0 ° ■ c " rtailin8 tlle ri S h,s of forcisners met 

a mo{ ' ... . , , with strong criticism. 

™ in8bI f k *° reachin « 71,8 church, the DGB (Federation of 

a-.SKr.r~' sssK i»i2= 


SXSSSSiS* used plane 

'n^nglil (<> Mll y in , hc Fa j^ ,, _ 

this man? 




; t0 l h «h a report hi 

to help decision making Y a d mP l • S °™ detachmen '- 


language mat it is unlikely 
to help decision making. 

Its recommendations have also run 
into opposition from a variety of pres- 
sure groups representing foreigners in 
Germany. 

The issue of foreigners is a major 
one. It was originally one of the most 
important themes during coalition talks 
betvveen the CDU, the CSU and the 

They were unable to pass any resolu- 
tions. All they could agree on was that: 

• a reduction in the number of forei- 
gners in Germany is necessary 

• ^ or f'^ ners should be encouraged to 
return home 

• a limit should be set to the number 
of faim[y members coming t 9 join the 
bread-winner in .Germany. 

l™™ MalliS r ? veaItd bi « differences on 

important points. The CDU/CSU for 

example, wants the maximum age that 
foreign children are allowed to come to 
join their parents reduced from the cur- 

Tj’ifty per cent of hostility towards fo- 
”■ feigners in the Federal Republic is 

much" !iP oIiticlans laIkin 8 ioo 
puch , according to a Spanish clergy- 
man. 

J» in Frankfurt 

which dealt with foreigners living in 
Germany was to some extent typical or 

HSJET”!" 4 m ° 0d: po,itlclans of no 
lighf c 9 ,our emerged in a favourable 

c »; g was organised by the 
Catholic Rabanus Maurus Academy* 

* < ® dem * Arnoldshain; 

un?ons(DOB)™ t,0n ° f ° erman ‘™ d <= 

•_One university Chaplain from Frank- 

fim n7f’ 0 “‘ ble f ° rlhe s P' rilual wel- 

r^'ajaJhSon " a i udenls 1 whether 

• caaiitton or expertise” was , un 

^Theoreticians and those practically 

"aether to ,Z k K Wilh forelg " ers 
Sf ® ! a k about what the educa- t 
tional institutions could and most do to 1 

sa-a J 

mmS°infomai- nan,, ' 10ds a8reemen * : (hat “ 
more information was necessary on thi« »„ 

Ksue^ both. for Germans and for the fo- n 
poSns " Ue,V€S “ Wel ' as r °' *• 

. Pftlo'larly the Jailer were very often 1^ 
reigned **« * 

chI!!:h« P a^or.^iT P rw« 

towards fore.gners, which undoubtedly w h 
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• effective 

• legally beyond dispute 

• practicable 

The pros and cons of the 200-page 
commission report are not purely legal. 

There are just as many references to 
basic (human rights), human dignity, 
ethical demands and moral obligations 

It is inevitable that such a report has 


. — 

And yet the ‘experts* would seem to 
have gone too far. The language reflects 
nn exaggeratedly abstract approach. 

Those affected by the report’s recom- 
mendations have termed the wording 
cynical" and this is certainly not incor- 

rfirf In 9 fire* ! « « 


_ — — viirimun 

Ked Cross, the workers’ welfare asso- 
ciation, the Caritns Organisation, em- 
ployers federation and the representati- 
ve of the Refugees’ Commission, have 
all hud their say. 

The commission report recommend- 
ed.' that those foreigners living perma- 
nently in Germany be integrated; that 
the influx be limited, “in particular the 
unqualified continuation of the recruit- 
ment ban, irrespective of economic de- 
velopments; and that foreigners should 
be encouraged to return home. It say* 
that on no account should anybody be 
forced to leave. 

In order to prevent foreigners who 
come to be trained in Germany from 


rect. Ina first statement issued by a group ***! ta Gcr ™"7 

of foreigners’ initiatives and spokesmen t rai ni n n rf tend 1 n B. . l . hei r P eriod or 

for various groups of foreigners the aim wm h i he " dcc,dln 8 10 stu y. ‘he 

helpless anger of the target group was s„S„ W ■ b i° pre L Vcnl “ an occ “ patio mil 

articulated as follows: 8 P '***"* from becoming de facto in- 

The aim is not to overcome the cur- »■ 

rent crisis in solidarity with the foreia- IT d ? M ? ns cenlrc 0,1 muxi- 

ners but at their expense. S • study penods, limitations of train- 

Foreigners are not respected in their !«„!* thc obli 8«tions to 
human dignity and their natural desire n«t JJr ° ,an8UUBC wi,hin *he 


pa^^C^rom this man? 

: 

SSKSSIDIEBZBIT 

many.l licihiin.ln.'s.unionsuT 

Mire Iinuips. o„ , hc other la( 

Mini the hlaine for poor hflUB ’einer Wilkens does not have un 
not be laid at the door of easy job: he sells second hand 
Socio-political problems cotk ait. And at the moment there is a 
solved by legal restrictions, on the used aircraft market. 

Among oilier things, the fo^Hls current task is to sell five of Luft- 
suggcMed in an dibit to pmeficla's old Airbuses, that is, the A300: 
illegally staying: foreigners mSu'II never get a plane as cheap as 
obliged to carry their pasijl can now,” he says with the opti- 
them “at all time-,". In of the bom salesman. 

The spokesmen for tit He Is right. The going rate for a good 
groups of foreigners pointed £l Jumbo, the Boeing 747, is 20 mil- 
such discriminating stipu^l American dollars, which compares 

only k IllHl n In t .1 k n... ,kn# Pn. n nan. ntiWlmn 


$AS10 

tjasmsm 









j. . . ‘ m meir 

human dignity and their natural desire 
lor equal rights, but are reduced to their 
economic utility value." 

And now that this “utility value" has 
dropped to zero level or even below 
zero, the report’s main concern ~ would 
seem to b* how to get rid of the now su- 

b P . e L ils “ u " “> p“-i- 


first yeur. 6UUB4: wun,B inc 

A residence permit should only then 
be extended if the foreigner proves that 
he can earn a living, has n proper ami 

fhST* P k CC ,0 ,ive and P rov i d ing 

r.. h ^ bcetl no ’‘substantial violu- 
tiolis’’ or German law. 

. ™ s recommendation caused most 

llUIPnillnn I . “ l 


Abraham always regarded the smaller 
A310, which can carry about 200 pas- 
sengers, as the ideal aircraft for short- 
and medium-range flights. 

TIPs would virtually mMHiiki Boeing 727 can be bought for T « n ^ a R ago. for example, he deoitl. neip cut oown tneoin luruier. 
nnc, including Cicrnium, iM^t six million American dollars, ed on the A3 10 even though Airbus In- Test flights have shown that ihe A3 10 
vnrry un identitv card ofsOKito years ago, the rate was 10 million dus ' rie snw tb « A300 (250. passengets) uses belween |6 and 20 percent ess kc- 

Anyone suspected of beinitylarc. ns lhe one Wllh the best market P ros " rosene than the A300, which will now 

itner could then be detained t flierc are about 500 second hand pects, and produced it first. be taken out of service. • 

ilioritics at will. U oa lhe internnlional market, 1 50 Nevertheless, it s been worth the To gel this far, the engineers of the 

Nobody is denying ihe ftr. .which are jumbos. '™'-. . „ „ .. . Airbus Industrie and the General Elec- 

the eflort put into the repon (M Wilkens. head of thc procure- . Originally, the smaller Airbus was trie and Pratt & Whitney companies 
issue hy the commissions see Pt department at Lufthansa, will not J ust *° be a redl,ced '' ers ! on ° r ,bc lur ' llu ™ llad t ° renll 7 do their homesvork. 

However, this lias not KljEgiving away his Airbuses: “We ger; however, a completely new aircraft The aerodynamics experts or the Bn- 

danger that the discussion mifflld prefer to leave our aircraft lying h« emerged. tish Aerospace company also deserve a 


The new Airbus, the A310 „ . . 'like going from a family saloon 



to a Porsche. 1 


(Photo: dpyj 


its fleet's fuel consumption by a third 
via technological tricks. 

Kerosene still accounts for one fifth 
of total costs, but the new Airbus will 
help cut down the bill further. 

Test flights have shown that the A3 10 
uses between 16 and 20 per c?nt less ke- 
rosene than the A300, which will now 
be taken out of service. 

To gel this far, the engineers of the 
Airbus Industrie and thc General Elec- 
tric und Pratt & Whitney companies 
have had to renlly do their homework, 

TU a iia^rlimnmino a u noi*lp n P ikn Di*i_ 


Politicians run into criticism in Tr ' “ ^ 

. II III Sunrupan Bishop Dick fit! 

talks about aliens’ problems ~-*tWSS E‘,Si 

rvuiGUW With lurciuiicis d, irina Art 


Mists und which is usually bused on ;i 

onhfnmhi Cftland !. n8Orth0 true nutu re 
ol the problems at hand. 

They also rejected the current efforts 

by politicians aimed at coming to terms 

w, ‘ h * b t>° b le m of foreign^ ^ ^ 

there 'h« r ? Und faul1 wilb fact that 
there has been no special policy an- 

IhaMha 0 ". ‘ hiS ' SSUe d “ ri "? Ihe P“ st "»d 

CSIln,? K° U J Ce L ment by Ibe. CDU/ 
CSU to cut back the number of forcin. 

»ers by hair by 1990 did not represent^ 

nroVi 1 conl I ribul!on towards the often 

ESS** soc,al inle Sration of rorei- 

county over the 7^rt^^ mUOa 

“work?i t?S - represen N^ ^id ail 
worker immigrants” who have been 

here for many years should be allowed 

to stay if they wish. «'i°we<l 

The recruitment ban must he m a ; n 

i«.cX nWOrkCOU,d,,art0n P ro - 

to H ZT ' fhe ? uestion was asked as 

fn many cases, however, this is nre 
wh° can join (heir parents in Germany. 


H President of the Church Council. 
Hild. reinforced thc demand bv the 

Of course, there are fears among the 

mem and!*h PUlall0n . aboul “"employ- 
inent and the economic situation. 

'. ^ an y German workers, purticularlv 
the iess qualified, regard the foreigners 
as competitors and not colleagues. 

. Nev f l ^ eIess ’ the Institut tier Dcuis- 
ln Co, ° 8ne con firmed 
o S *2 “employment level 
° l n ?’ 5 mi,,,on . ‘he German cconomv 
could not survive without its ja starbcl 
ter, its guest workers. 

The foreigners musi not become the 

•capcgoa^foMtep^ntS' ' hC 

Hild aiso spoke out against opinions 
that a foreign ‘infiltration” of Germun 
society is under way. On (he contra™ 

“re coiildh PerS ° nS from an0,her c "' : 
lure could be seen as an enrichment. 

After all many Germans spent lots of 

ZuL y ' ar l ° Bel to kno * o'ter 

This problem was a particular clv.i 
lenge for Christians and the Church 

nl| F ° r tbe ? ib,e 5lated thal God made 
all men in his likeness and that i 
the “patron of strangers’’ Js 

The Christian showed his true m| a . 


giving uwuy ui» rtiruuscs. wc , . ■ ... , , 

Id prefer to leave our aircraft lying h “”T 8 ' d ' t M Hah Aerospace company also deserve a 

somewhere ralhcr than sell them nt , M“ ch ° r th ' credlt 8 ? *° ,h = word ° r P f01se ' 

^ping prices,” he says. Lufthansa engineers with their lough Ifyou lake a rea || y c i ose | ook at the 

[e’s is no hurry. If he can’t sell, he demands on efficiency. bends and waves of the new wings, you 

mothball the lot in the dry desert /“ rcra fte which soaked-up wifi be reminded of the abstract sculp- 

me of Arizona until better days DM2bn in development costs, secs in n lures oftho French sculptor Huns Arp. 

^ new generation -• as do the competing w j n g S were bent Into the compii- 

pHhansa no longer needs the six- 757 iind 767 models Ironi Boeing. ealed three-dimensional shape with thc 

•old aircraft. They are going over to . Jui ! n 1 ‘ ,l/ ‘ {n \ m s cngnieer- aid o| - n j cl slreum ol * ihousimds und 

new, smaller A3 10 Airbus having 1,18 department, says: Wl do not t.\- thousands of small steel bull-bearings, 

sed 25. !«* Ihe k Z Hi This “trans-sonic” wing, as the ongi- 

his is the third time that Ueinlmrdl h»PP 8| re 1 L s ■ ■ ‘ ’ . , neers have culled it, which is u blend of 

lhain, deputy board cliai mum and * ,cs " 11 r , L j . p . p V engineering technology and ucsthctie 
Onsiblc for the company’s engineer- f| ,r *»««**[ “*«™ft and the mtroduc- h ligh l C r Hum the traditio- 
ns curried out such a replucemciu sl| P CftC,ni ‘ L .* 1 nul wing and, upurl from coming across 

tram rut* hm-biul Ku It iuiiii.r,<iiihi*rn#l The new technologies will not be so . ?iSr il nlvn nrnvidiK pn>it- 


I ihnns.i no innper needs the six- 757 , a,,d 767 "! odcl! i fr ?™ Hoe . i " 8 - . ■ r 

w, snulkf A3 II) Airbus imvmb ^ |he grei|l kil|) |' orwnri | s sll di us 

s is lhe third lime that ltcinliurdt IxiPPCncd during thc sixties and seven - 
ran dnniiiv h.vird ch .innl.n and - introduction of jet propulsl.m 

Bible lor the company's engineer- ';' r P^" 8 " “ i ™ ra . 1 ' ll,c , " lrodl " : - 
as carried out such a replucemciu "on ofsnpcrsmuc a reraft, 
smnte, backed by a wcll-feuthercd rhc now •nvhnolog.cs will not be so 
ment hiiduet apparent to the (passenger s) eye. 

years ago, purl or the 747 fleet As long as the oil price was low and 
eplaced by more up-io-dute mo- relatively unimportant in cost ci.lculu- 

three years ugo, thc whole fleet of dons, thc mind und energies or aircraft 

ngined Boeing 737s was remov- engineers centred on increasing speed, 

w, it’s the turn or the Airbus. But as fuel prices began rising in 1 970 

kens has sold 57 aircraft on tlic aircraft design became intent on cutting 
d hand market for a total or down fuel consumption. 

50 million. This replacement poli- Today, one litre of kerosene costs sc- 
ans that, on average, Lulthansu venty pfennigs und u Jumbo needs 

ftare 5.7 years old. It also means 120,000 litres for a North Atlantic 

nore economical, aircraft can be flight. 

Lufthansa has been able to cut down 


tish Aerospace company also deserve a 
word of praise, 

If you take a really close look at the 
bends and waves of the new wings, you 
will be reminded or the abstract sculp- 
tures of the French sculptor Huns Arp. 

The wings were bent into the compli- 
cated three-dimensional shape with the 
aid of a jet slreum of thousands and 
thousands or small steel bull-bearings. 

This “iruns-sanic” wing, as the engi- 
neers have called it, which is a blend of 


cujurly pleased that the age k 
children w ho could join their p*' 
Germany hud not, at l«ust for d 
being, been Juwered. 

T he special parliamentary 9 
sioncr for foreigners. Fmii b 5 
Funcfcc, said that it was a g^ 
that the demand by the Min** 8 * 1 
Interior, Friedrich Zimmemu*' 
"runs contrary lu human rigl® 
been "cleared out of (he way" 

However, Frau l uncke flit* 
general criticism of politicians.^ 
out that there are informed 
formed. 

These politicians still hadjf 
with many demands, such 
niand for equal legal IreainK* 1 ^ 
of the move towards inert * 
lion, 

Thc educational insiiluriffl® ! 
churches and unions will h* ^ 
up their efforts tu remove rr*^ 
via information, contacts and * 
nal cori>iernaiipn”. 

tl-raHlfuiwrAl'P**! 
IQr Oruiwhljnd-* 8 "^ 


11411 IVIII^ |IIIU| U|IUII I twin wuiiiiii^ uwni 

less air resistance, il also provides grea- 
ter' upcurFcnt. 

It's hardly surprising therefore that 
the wings are thc most expensive part of 
the aircraft. 

Jean Filz reckons that the trans-sonic 
wing will improve performance by 10 
per cent. 

There’s still a lot of work to be done 
on other parts, particularly on the hori- 
zontal and vertical tail-units. 

Changes here could Improve perfor-' 
muncc by u further five to ten per cent. 


Success in these fields can be expected 
before the end of the century. 

Engineers are also interested in find- 
ing out more about new materials — in 
particular, carbon-fibre enforces syn- 
thetic materials. 

These could eventually replace alu- 
minium, steel and titanium. Some mate- 
rials will be tested on the new Airbus 
only on parts which arc not absolutely 
vital. 

This alone will again reduce weight 
by about 5 per cent. However, for rea- 
sons of safety it will take up until the 
end of the century before such materials 
will be employed to such an extent as to 
enable aircraft to become twenty to thir- 
ty per cent lighter and thus save consi- 
derably on fuel consumption. 

Another kind of technological revolu- 
tion: the number of black boxes with 
their electronic systems of increasing 
complexity has increased substantially 
during recent years. 

Alongside thc funiiliur hiechunicui in- 
struments, the pilots will find the new 
Airbus equipped with display screens, 
constant! y informing them of the flight 
situation. . 

Microcomputers control thc function- 
ing of nil systems, register errors and 
disturbances and show what must be 
done to overcome the problem at hand. 

The bulky manuals that pilots were 
usv'd to can now — if all works accord- 
ing to plan — be left on thc shelves. 

.Microcomputers will calculate wind 
speeds, weather conditions und flight 
weight, now a flight stretch can thus be 
saved. 

However, engineers are still wary of 
leaving the actual flying of thc aircraft 
Continued on page 10 
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220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products 'made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by. 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: • ■ 

Products. Including 9,000 trade ( 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier's ; 1 ■ 
address. j •''! 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and Frerich. 

l . I i • 

Price: DM68.16 post free in 
Germany, DM75 elf abroad. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. . 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11.03 20 
D*6100:parmsta<Jt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tdl.: (061 51) 3 3661. 
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Looking for water under the barren 
wastes of the Sahara desert 

Bend rocla 'which l MnfS«o*h9*sl£ Srt«” n'tho’sSi'a V “ ,lB,W ° " W C S m . parcd *° "» “"I* long hlrtory. 
ses. Tcraperaturci of JO degree centl- Not onl. ?, it r„. ... , s,hara ° nl >’ ™«n‘*y ‘«med Into u 

»rado. The camel, nnd It difficult to val of LJ ‘ ml ’ r d «" rt - 0n| y WOO years ago many parts 

keep moving, We'vo covered about 800 .rain SLS.V'^!* 'l? of preecnt-day desert were grassland 


SanVrtoi’r ° f ,ht ^LITERATURE 
Ground-water zones » < • 

Writers in exile: flight 

SsS&aSSf fe)m *** Nazi Kgime 

square kUon'ctres -T ? fc" y ears as °’ mnny tbe m ? st storm to pass," said Alfred Dfiblin, who 

reduced to ISomi prominent German writers were gave in to ‘the requests of friends and 

The research by\to* by circumstance to go into exile left for Switzerland on 28th February, 

IwvM'hpnMile* 1 !? Se attempts made by this literary Brecht, Becher, Ludwig Marcuse, 

thuniir Hr lfl « Sahara art m to escape the daws of the Nazi Bruno Frank and Karl Wolfskchl also 
siussunied, imeform an independent period in took their leave of Nazi Germany on 


j . evilly 

reduced to l5.(HH) Bq km). 


the “roof of the Sahara." ' 

This mountain range Is a chain of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, and towers 3,400 metres 
above Its desert environment, a steep is- 
land of rock in the desert's sandy ocean. 

Decades later, interest yet again cen- 
tres on the forlorn. ravines of the Tibes- 

In 1982 Uwe Georg, a Sahara resear- 

"Beneath the eroded rocks we gazed 
down upon a si$ht which cannot be 
compared to anything else on (his earth. 
In the middle of this vast desert, where 
in many part ft only reins a few times 
ach century, wc found ourselves star- 

V, d £ p bIuc Ma burned up by 
ihe wind. The surf roared between the 

<hod*“» the * Pray *" carried lmo 

The lake of Otinlnanga Scrir descrlb- 

ra JaRi .™ 5 f°? trary t0 thc usual pic 
lbp watcrJcss Sahara. H 

LaKe Plon, are seen to be otic of tkX 


wire hs almost nine million square 
kilometres, the Sahara accounts for lust 
under a third of Africa's total surface 
area. 

Pf^ of this desert has less 
! h . an f ® millimetres of rain a year and 
1.5 million square kilometres have vir- 
tually none at all. 

fj.tr uT 1 *’ f ?I exam P Ie » annual rain- 
fallis between 600 and 900 millimetres. 

The Sahara is the world's largest dry 
area and It determines the face of a 


about 300 millimetres — us much as tho 
present-day figure for the North Afrl- 
can Mediterranean coast. 

Thc average temperatures were about 
, t0 ®? ven degrees lower than 
today s. This picture of a "wet" Sahara 
has been backed up by geological, 

findings* 0 ° 8 58 and archaeological 

The rock paintings in the Sahara 
mountains provided the first elgns. 


jiuwever, neiorc such resouiJaistory of German literature, 
tupped, fundamental qu^Jjmost all of the important represen- 
liuve to be unswered. 0 f German literature had been 

One of the most importsiii during the isiazi period, 

relates to thc ugc of the wai«,®frinany is here, inside our literary 
water from (he Sahara's dampe^Br ; This motto written by Kantoro- 
Or are the water zones rep)f3? formed the title to a manifesto 
flows of 8round-wotcr from on ,st May ’ 1933 » in Paris - 
surrounding the Sahara, for n Hie fcmigrfe writer is expected to 
the Atlas mountains, thc Nilet constantly remain aware of the fact 
the high mountains of (he Sii " e “ tbe representative of Germa- 
the wet parts of West Africa? 1 livin S and future, intellectual 

The Sahara states are hopinii ¥■ ... . . . . 

new data will help them in ^ was thc °P ,nion expressed by 
to set up huge settlement andl ft cr Gcrman wrUer * Kurt Ke ? ten ' 

projects and turn the desert is ,a v t . er ' . , • 

land and grazing land fhomas Matin had a most concise 

Arr«rWm« ’ . , jy of describing the literary slate of 

According to estimates by K,_ fh - “ 

pens, the area of irrigated landlfi 7 ... r , ~ 

a t..-i is- ,, 11 f! where 1 am, you will find German 

sm ould bo doublu^" he rcmur ked before departing 

An extensive irrigation syiltsfethe United States in 1939 (thc Sc- 

rcudy been set up In tho Lib)HBd World War had already started). 

0BSiSl gbis self-appraisal by exiled German 

In thc middle of the desert, lhe feeling (hut they were the 

|ucemo nre grown and sheep li'P e ^ n ^ ves of the “true Germany, 

imported from New Zealand frw lobe found throughout the world. 

ing. Thc aim is to cultivate jpjfHowever. the prophetic statement 

'arcsoflund. kde by Curl von OssieU.ky in the 

„ during the initial cunhoriei4K^ Qll " c " ! n '“r looked like bc- 
r “«. 'he Libyan govcmra.1,1 , ' ra * l P re,ll 1 ,l >: : "Opposllionu 

'0 bciilo 6 million people In Jf* "T Germany " dI 
Jasin. 1 gj S find themselves addressing u hoi- 

Anoiher mot, ambi.loa. exodus of Herman wrilerr. 

und In the iJin * C m « 1,1:850 immediately itfror Hitler’s 

cTu ea * yPl,0n NewV ^l?vcr or power. 

u cultural life which hud establish- 

n D 1 ,t VC c' l hct acii n,Ut5 ^*elfin the Weimar Republic coml- 


dozen states with a total population of th r ere are P icturc s of big game, 

one hundred million. hcrd5 ® f catt!e a «d hunting swnes. u 

One of the most disturbing develop- ^ cr V able L art B a »?ry of the green Sahara 
Wflnt yeara is the speed with during the New Slone Age. 

theriv d^ 6 ^ Is 8preadln S ,n 8 sou- .. Up *° n t ow » over 30,000 rock pajn- 
theriy direction. tings have been discovered. The cover u 

sere« f^i! l0Ck ° f th ® i* round ’ W8 ter rc- pcnod ° r 9 « 00u years, thc development 

ofthB [T the " omad ^ hunters to the shep. 

is the objective behind n project by the hards and farmers, p 

(German Tho water reserves expected in this 


living and future, intellectual 
d." 

ils was the opinion expressed by 
Ijer German writer, Kurt Kersten, 
years later. 

lomas Mann had a most concise 


UWPlSn^reieiiiVbrohe^ftH 

racks of nature in this region. 

a J ,e «t six metres Is taken 
off the water-level each year by natural 

JKlIIlM (c ® rreipond| n« to about 
rau million cubic metres volume) and 

reln P £ 9 e» e r f8Ct i thal ther ° has be ' h no 
^here for elevcn years, the water- 

wrfh^ ntums lo , tho Mmc height. 

JS * h Z r S I PP f rt u ffom the ground 

2 *5® Iake ln the north of Chad 
Within four ye are. 8 " 1 * d ' yu P ' om P |{ t | > | y 

Serlr el “ d y Prove, 

netth'thi ^ (l lar8e . reiervcs water be. 

*««. particularly in 

tain,. r<,ck or,he Tibestl moun- 

.Oe ograliher and alas Sahara ,ci Mr . 

ri!Th ■ S . ch l(Tors . from Cologne, 

JmIi that the term "sia of sand" could 

prove to be a misnomer. 

h.„ T !!!?r ra 81 ,eas .' 26 I" the Sa- 

»««« large raaarvbofgreund w.,„. 

wnylncedthat there 

k-^jatajjg. ab°ut the beneath the 
i The exploration to discover these 

water reserves Is well under w^. ** 


.Shlf* Prbfe.sor fiber, 
hard Klitzsch from (he Technical Uni- 

lesion n 5° rlln * thfl pro -i ect concentre- 

wSil’S,""'""” 1 

elructure 


Tho water reserves expected in (his 
area arc thc result of this damp period 
in history which lasted in varying dc- 

years ° f monsily for about 40.000 

An «Hcan scientists have been able to 

l h7T,"I. U .^ r ! 5lngly “““«<« map of 


«" d [he development of Vho Sahara. by Columbia ^ 

2SJS ? de .l « climatic und 


t'ureW Cha T- «ru". 

rialre^c1 raUn “' W ‘“ er aad raw ma «'- 

.° f SC,ence are Solved 
..pjh® society s programme entitled 

A SjSTtt ^° b, T 8 of Arid 

Areas., n includes geologists, ecolo. 
gists and mineralogist. ■ ■ 

Egyptl'sidan'and 


Continued from pag# 9 

; . ** R,z Points put; "The fullv elect ro. 

hlc DHSSenOBr .. uC OWCt™- 


bec " ab, ° - " l ° CUWValC 301 

the underground watc^channcls^usinn fa */ ,C ,nit,al « u PhorifU| 
sutcIJitc photos and radar 3 ^ * bc ^ lb > ,u n governmeni 

feSKsratsa 


'Htcse instruments were able to moke 
out rjvor valleys, lakes and delta land- 

K c o h f,“r w buri ' d benea,h 

iwo*Ki';r onfi ^ 

mA R 1 vw as lar 8« as the Nile once flow- 
SLaaf Cenlra! Sahara regions to 

the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

tv!ri^ o PI ? Clpi u ad0n durin 8 these earlier 
periods has been stored in the 

large ba,in, in the Sahara. 

■^cusaassr 

".ends that the ‘third m .„- be kept.'' *■ 
t«SSL2l , “S3! hava P'«"«y of 


However, the scientists who » 
•ng in tho Sahara and haveolftiij 
covered new reserves remain wfl 

Many pans of thc .Sahara are^ 
aufrering the afjer>eiTeeti of (b 
exploitation of natural resource 
cularly of water reserves. 

°li drilling, mining and o«s 
ping have led to drops in ihe f 
water level of up to 30 meireiiflfi 
The vast amoung of energy ifli 
nology needed to reach the 
reserves also moderates any fl# 
fancy scientists may have. 

In the scientific cost-benefit# 
the experts may find that their & 
® 8reen Sahara Is too much ofad 
five mirage. 

Pforesior Klitzsch estinsW 
water reserves beneath the tv# 


[As if nothing had happened, " the 
Rtcin and S. Fischer publishing 
Bps vied for manuscripts, 
pc "Berliner Tageblutt” still went 

| ‘ ib|lshing articles by Alfred Kerr, 
J Polgar, Thomas Munn and Erich 
am. 

inhard Frank, Ernst Weiss, Lud- 
Urcuse could still be seen in their 
rite meeting-places in Berlin, 
rin iCisch, much hated by the 
, in fact returned to Berlin on 30th 
*y» 1933 to write about Hitler's go- 
lent, 

' new rulers in Germany were too 
'*d in other things in February 
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ihc pilot and the co-pilot. 
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cToiesjor Klitzsch e*u»J w ffi ne y could not be bothered to waste 
water reserves beneath the rai^Jgt lime preventing speeches and sol- 
8jon of the Sahara at aboul 50.CW® given by writers. 

Kilometres (although this sound* iW^nrich Mann, who finally decided 
°eal. the Nile transport# till lbe country after many requests 

water to (he Ma In two year#)* J ao 50 by friends and acquaintances 
Berlin geologists expect 300jW4fi : by, the French ambassu- 
K'lomeires for the Sahara ■Uovwd.tp travel freely and 

However, the hiah salt and ^ a . cr05S tbe border. ■ ■ . .. 
content ?H rse v a f ew precautionary mea- 


Howevcr. the high salt »d ^ 
content (over* two per cent M 
and the depths ofdrillM 
ed would make the "deieit Ww 
usable to a limited extent. 1 J 
What Is more, the faet ihaj [ 
deal of these reserves iW*] 
water and as such cannot be rrm 
cd also seeta s Hmii to Wr 5 ! 
»op«. : W?ity LOtrta&& i 
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Brecht, Becher, Ludwig Marcuse, 
Bruno Frank and Karl Wolfskchl also 
took their leave of Nazi Germany on 
the same day. 

Convinced that the ghost haunting 
Germany wopld soon disappear, thc 
majority of German writers decided to 
flee. 

The Reichstag fire on 27th Februury 
triggered' off (his mass exodus. 

This wqs the “d-day” which many 
had predicted without really believing it 
would ever come; the transition to a 
system of open fascist dictatorship. 

During the weelcs and months which 
followed, the list of exiles grew longer: 
Anna Seghers, Emit Toller, Carl Zuck- 
mayer, Arnold Zweig, Klaus Mann, 
Leonhard' Frank, Hermann Kesten, Ro- 
bert Neumann, Max Hermann-Neissc 
und many more. 

Only a few of them were personally 
intimiduted. 

In all probability, “nothing much 
would have happened" to most of them 
if they had shown certain degree of 
conformity. 

As Huns-AIbcrl Waller, who has car- 
ried out special research on this subject, 
points outi fascism would have “even 
accepted Marxist writers if they had ge- 
nuficclcd.in the right pluccs.” 

German writep. left their nutivc . home- 
land on u huge scnlc and regarded this 
us an expression or their puiilicul and 
moral protest. 

Hu ns Mayor refer to this period as a 
special case in the “tragic history or li- 
terature.” 

For writers in centuries gone by hud 
only been exiled for u limited period 
and were allowed to return after cadi 
night. 

As Brcctit laconically remarked, the 
Chinese lyricists arid philosophers, for 

i-.-.i.N \t\§ m;'. J/fli.! 1 ' .* .fi'iv' • 


JJs to. d to be taken, but Mann could 
gjSrtain that "these energetic and de- 
R ,ned persons have bettor things. do 

R s Oikari Maria Graf remarks in a 
ts back at this period, this "fanatic?* 
jf^ wpeeWd "to. last a ; few 

^ m regarded as an historical 
^ ms ‘ 0n F everyone -waited for Ihe 



Wolfgang Raiiibachar sis Odfln von Horvath and Andraaa Welsaert as Barthold 
Brecht In Qeschfchten Bua Holiywodd (Photo: Lore Bermbach) 

British black humour and 
German literary refugees 


example, went into exile just like others 
"go to the academy.” 

Another great German 19th century 
writer, Heinrich Heine, maintained that 
"fleeing would bo easy if we - didn’t have 
to drag our Yateriand around with us 
on the soles or our feet.” 

Thomas Mann took a different stance 
on the situation in exile: 

“It is a strange experience," he com- 
irjentedilri his diary during a period in- 
which he gave a set of talks abroad, "to 
notice |iow:. your own, country moves 
away from you when you are abroad, as 
if it will never return." . 

The German writers in exile wrote 
"with, their faces towards Germany, " 
howevefi no-one stood behind them. 

*! Why shoujd foreigners be interested 
in us* jf our own .country isn’t?" asks a 
German scholar .In Bruno Frank’s 
"exile” novel Der Rciscpqss (The pass- 
pprt). . . : i. .,i , : • . , ■ 

In his GaIijfomian v exile, .FJeinncji 
Mann took 5to?k of the situation; . ; 

In his book Ein Zeitalter wirdbcsicb- 
tigt (Surmising ap .Era) he writes that 
"an era of state propaganda .yifill Ipaye 

f ' ? Continued on pagft 12 ■ ■ 


P eter Hampton's play Ceschichten 
bus Hollywood (Stories from Hol- 
lywood), which had its European pre- 
miere performance in DUsseldorf, is 
more than just another effort to re-op- 
praise German history. 

The subject-matter deals with thc 
German intellectuals living in exile in 
America between 1938 and 1930. 

However, thc play, directed by Peter 
Palitzsch, is not merely a (British) re- 
minder of the 50lh anniversary of Hit- 
ler’s take-over in 1933. 

Many. of the Ceschichten liuvc a do-, 
ciimcntnry character; others arc pure, 
fiction. 

The author has successfully managed 
to blend both elements into un infec- 
tious and rousing "theatre within the 
theatre," full of British black humour. 

Nobct prize winner Thoinus Mann is 
seen earning his duily bread by giving 
talks throughout the USA, a nuin who 
cun only follow his own (nesllictic) in- 
stinct und prefers to continue his work 
nil Lotte in Weimar rather Ilian become 
involved in decidedly political activi- 
ties. 

His brother, Heinrich Mann’s reputa- 
tion depended "on the legs of Marlene 
Dietrich" (Thc Blue Angel). 

Bert Brecht and Gdfin von Horvath 
are forced to write idiotic film scripts to 
survive. 

Heinrich Mann’s wife Nelly is seen 
despairing in her isolation (a brilliant 
. performance by Marianne Hoika) and 
finally commits suicide. 

Just a few of the scenes in Hampton's 
play. 

Realities and "theatrical licence” dl- 
, verge when the audience sees Brecht 
(Andreas Welssert) t : Thomas (Wolfgang 
Arps) and Heinrich Mann j[Hans Schul- 
. zc) meet again find again in Hollywdod, 
bars, film studios and during private 
parties. 

In reality, the fundamental differen- 
ces in their literary and philosophical 
attitudes meant that they didn't have all 
. that much to say to one anoiher and 
veiy rarely met. 

uddn von Horvath (Wolfgang Rein- 
! bacher), who keeps the play going as a 
! mixture of maitre de plaisir, presenter 
and analyser, may well have found the 
'grotesque world of Hollywood quite 
' amusing, had he not in fact died in. 
Paris in 1938 and not as in Hampton's 
play in a Californian swimming pool in 
1950. 


Hampton's characters really only 
have one thing in common: -in foreign 
parts, robbed of their native roots, they 
have lost their language in two ways: 
they can no longer articulate what they 
wish to suy and they no longer gain at- 
tention. . 

The motives for leaving Germany in 
the first place and the ideological diffe- 
rences were too great to have allowed 
thc emergence of a united intellectual 
front against the Hitler regime. Each 
character was a "longer” in his own. 

right- ‘ V . 

There was no such' thing hs cm* homo- 
genous group of 6mlgr&s and — as tho 
play clcdrly underlines r- this will 
never be the case, no matter what the 
. political situation may be. 

Hampton also tries to tako his vicious 
revenge on thc Aincricun mentality 
which was (lie reason Tor the personal 
failures ormuny European. intellectuals 
during the Nazi period. 

Shortly before tho war finished, for 
cxumplc, Horvath's girl-friend (Bigg! 

■ Fischer) says: "Soon, we'll be able to go 
swimming again." 

"Not me," says Horvath, "This sea of 
madness Is loo big for me, 1 need a 
human dimension." 

And in a dispute between Horvath 
and Brecht, Brecht remarks: "This is no 
country for metaphysics, this is the 
house of the dead." 

The Hollywood of this period turns 
into a synonym for disinterest, superfi- 
ciality, a cinemascope world void of 
reality, full of money and glamour. 

In such a world, the warnings and ur- 
: gent pleas of imigrds are: just as popular 
as the scratches ’ and grooves on the 
film's celluloid. 

The stage set for Hampton's play is 
mobile and bluntly lays bare the Ameri- 
can metropolis of entertainment. 

Palitzsch splits the plot up into minu- 
te, relaxed and interestingly improvised 
mini-scenes (and allows the ensemble to 
develop its own pleasure in playing 
their respective parts). 

There is a constant change in The 
style of production, and Bert Brecht is 
"quoted" more than once. 

For example, when the lights unex- 
pectedly go on in the theatre because 
(according to Brecht) the audience must 
neverTorget (hat It is sitting in the thea- 

Ire * Wolfgang Pfatzcck 

(Wet (deudche Allgem el ne. 28 March 1983) 
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Illiterate: if you can’t read this, 
then that’s what you are 


These courses are * 14 , 
popular, but those who sum 

minnllu 


O tto works bb a dispatcher for a 

drUK COmoanv In Rnrlln w* hoe fit 


qucntly complain thstn J 
“ s'rinBent us in a re S a].5 

that they feel overtaxed ®| 
And indeed, it was ihls J. 
school tn the convenii 081 |l 
turned muny Illiterates *5 


MEDICINE 
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has the same problem. Like his brother, 
ho had a speech impediment as a child. 


Another problem is the n 
literacy courses. The first of 


vFar from piddling results 
5 in hormone research 


V/drug company in Berlin. He has to 
ensure that cartons of drugs go off pro- 
perly to the various city hospitals. What 
worries him most is that somebody will 
discover his problem: Otto is illiterate. 

Thia is a problem he shares in varying satlon, Arbcitskrcis Oricnticrungs- und He learned nothing and remained ilH- , “ c ®°^ nr workers union and 
degrees with an estimated three million Bildungshilfe (AOB) (work group for terate. Now, he could get n good job tu antrum Schtnchtbof^M 

others in West Berlin and West Germa- orientation and education assistance), with tho trade union; but they do not rn centre). The Protestant Ct 

n y* * n Berlin's Kreuzberg district. like the way ho mis-spells. f 1 , ,l would examine whetfc 

They are (he people who tell bank tei- The classes are on the fourth floor of After a few weeks of Imimrtinn rho J 0 '” the backers. 

their°Sl«° at ° 7? ° lerk8 th8t they Icft B dilapidated old factory. There are six teachers in the Kreuzberg factory beco- i.-? 1 * AO i l ! In K . rcuzber 8 m 

irm in a s lfno h!r me S’ P“ ,h ?. rl * ht e ‘ a " roomi ln which 26 part-time tea- »"> more than just teaclfcis. Thcyuim dcral Wl ' w"!? 

«h“8 before dealing with the chers try to teach 122 illiterates the ba- ln 'o friends and helpers. Frcauentlv i-« S " Wclr “ re Acl ' N 

n?i° ask ,0 have of readin ® and writing - some- 'hey have lo take a Am 5 ?and when so' qu “' lfica,i ° n cri tcrla are 4 

EEC ri^J; -° r ,hem '. *“?, reeular School wa, mebody wants to p^Tls glrffriend out' Zt C " Se ' S “ problem “= k 

5® mn,lss ,'? n est “n8l« 'hat unable to teach them for one reason or of (his "Idiotic course” became X Sp “ L , 

there are between 10 and 15 million lili- another. would be much more use tn hfXXl, Scc,lon 39 governs weUaiei 

munhy. 8 " sem, ' ,11,lera,es ia Com- The teachers use only the morpheme '“S'han battling with the alphabet. ’ dtabffiw" W ° f Pe ° Ple *" 

Statistics say nothing about whether kin down into Thdr 'smate 1 m’XhX priS^toTOMrf^Sh^ *■ Pr ° P 'I h Ev ' n ! he A0D ""** 

this number includes people who can ful components that are learned like the What I Hava tn ifnm! Shopping and down applicants to mainuit 

° n ‘ yjust ™‘ e “Love. Hrna" on a post- alphabet. Only 300 morphemes instead ™ Educlrioi toMSIi !t 5Cnl , numbcr of Participants b 

card or whether it includes those who of 4,000 words are needed to be able m HeLrRobsimi nnH pi 1 ,,lh E™» b y s « < m <*' of them make unilli 

can read but not write. read and write 80 per cent of an averse T n l S ™ FmkCt "T out of their own POtt 

Literacy drives tor adults have been tcxl - 8 ^ Shopping can be a disastrous oxpe- sl,,! need DM500,000 a war - 

rlenw for illiterates — especially when ter how thrifty the operatJoa. | 


obel Prize winner Adolf Bute- 
But since his parents could only afford scs held >>i Kassel wcrc'^B nandt, who began a huge trade in 
to send one child to a special school, tl,e Mrtfahochschuk budftMfl. has turned 80. 

Peter had to go to a normal school. ,,cr,in drive is now finalSiBi was In the waning 1920s that this 
He learned nothing and remained ilH- ' v,llte co,,nr wo ^crs union asjfious *rade was set in motion in Bcr- 
terate. Now, he could get n good fob tu ™"trum ScMachthofh \ml Prompted by Butenandt, the phar- 

with tho trade union; but they do not rn centre). The Protestant c®Muticala firm Schering sent out 
like the way ho mis-spells suld u W0ll,d examine whitlJP t0 contQCt stl,d fnrms throughout 

After n ’ r , . .. . Join the backers. Stops and buy the urine produced by 

cHSsrrir-“ saaTat*S5a.«Mr 

nebody wants to eoch case ^ « problem^ W»lln every year. 

»f thh ■•Minfii 0 S? h » S il r fnend out spect. pile chain of chums ended in Adler- 

'ouldbe much° more'use ,X 39 T™ ■*£’?■ !UbUrt, ’ “ * M,#W1,re 
~g than battling with the alphabet. dl'abim'yT Pe ° Ple heat, the liquid that had 

hIvVuS? hav ? pub,ished a Proper Even if the AOB contin^l» nwhilc 8lHrted to decompose was 
£?? ^ t nUUed *' Sho PPi n 8 and down applicants to mainui?P encd ^ evaporating its water con- 
."pi Ma y.° n ° w abou t h- Consu- sent number of purticipantsbff 11 “ a proce88 lhat pr °duced an un- 
ft Edu n catl °n Adult Illiterates" by scs (most or them make smallS wdented 5tench * In fnct * Butcnandt 
leiga Rflbsamon and Regina Finkc. lions out of their own pockeUP hia eehees 1168 Were alwa ys assured 

Shopping can be a disastrous expe- need DM500.000 a war l| a seat on the clty ' s pubHc transport 

ence for illiterates — especially when ter how thrifty the operation. Ff werybody gave them a wide 

ie shelves of a supermarket have been But ut present the AOB $ n . . .. 

organised and familiar items are no more thun half this amount BrtjnandL who was 24 at the 
nger whore they should be. When .h»i urc virtually no dmuikm. wflntcd t0 achievc w, *h this mam- 


in existence In the Federal Republic Monika 20 is an nxemnln™ 3? “f? , r llIi r tcratM - especially when 

since 1980. Mostly they are uncoordl- She Is married with one cMldLn h ‘ ^ she, . ve s ^ of a i supermarket have been 
nated, working alone. Frequently, the job as u deaning woman n n n m? *0? fu , millur ilcms ure no 

drives are organised by the Volkshochs- building 8 ™ 1 &n ^ If" 8 W } l0 - T ° thcy ahould be. When that 

fAii/a tn |J. .... o' nanpns ll in nn r ( . 


chute (a nation-wide adult education 
organisation), vocational schools and 
prisons. 

Otto, who is in his mid-20s, attends 
wepkly classes held by a private organl- 


Her employer has now offered to 
promote her, but ir she accepted she 
would have to be able to file simple re- 
ports. 


i . , ' — own uiuk 

nupens It is no rarity for somebody to 
pick up shoe polish in a tube instead of 
toothpaste. 


lions out of their own pockety 
still need DM500.000 a year - 
ter how thrifty the operation. 

But at present the AOB p 
more thun half tills amount u 
ure virtually ik> donations. 
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2: ” 06 a0, ° 10 nlc sim P lc ™- Newcomers to the courses ure cncou- 

Ppipr n u I « n ® ed , t0 re,aI ° such experiences. In 

reter, 27, who works tor the council, fact * Biey may talk about everythin,* 

tliat movcs or troubles thum. 

wdwVSSn^lfiT" y? f . The rcn " sut,on in "Biss that there ure 

w does Oemtanyvlfw Hie others with the same problem gives « 

sense of security. 

Putt3. d "" 

Bormanla if mondo? feeling of isolation and failure. 

Kispuiie a bli queilii fe irowvtc in DHL WTIT ^ followed by Very Smi|!| nclliul 

!T" 0,,r ° vo,dn 8 ciLcs- ,w™ L wc L 

Jft . . tobc a “°» dad for two to three years. 

„ ‘ Som I ? JI ° r tba pupils come by cur be- 
cC6mo vt AJtmoaia el mondo? B Berates have been able to hold 

cn mh d driving licences ever since a court ruled 
•WwpoSy «un<,mSr Jni " W,fwndie, « e - that traffic signs are mere symbo s^nd 

that signposts giving names or place, 

au nS iow° C8 ° ro cvanco ,n t8rniS of l«f* 

16 of problems with adult litera- 

: . . cy ed ucation stems from the fact that 

ib 3 *>V^j,v. ff I o J b! att *boritles want the pupils 

‘ - , t!oti! aS mcntbj °f th« | r literacy educo- 


Schooling tor illiterates *l oth and malodorous operation was to 
headed by the JWI.^orf' at f hor ^ ones - 

Bremen, FnnkAin and MunilS C W nt f„ horm °. n f. 5 W “ 5 eB . 1 M " 


In Frankfurt, the Social Wtffi 
cc puys tor Individual Imltu 
private teachers provided Ij 
schools. 

“But the learning process#^ 
tcrucy In the Federal RcpuKd 
many is also a case of du 
ignoring an existing problem.il 
lion Is, limv long will It nil 
public consciousness bccomrw 
a social problem that is moretb 
curious and peripheral phrw 
wrote the magazine licUifft & 
us Tar buck as |9fi|. 

It is quest lon.dile whether fl 
ing and further education unk 
( u fight illiteracy because "it k 
giving some thought to ihe I* 
udult illiterates ure not onlyia 1 
for what school was unable ti 
ihem but that school itself h«f 
produced this sort of defidenj 
spile the range of instruction o» 
Otto, who cun only guess lb* 1 
ses stencilled on the crates ofd 
dispatches, would certainly hw 1 
or two to say on the subject. 

libcrhardifo 
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Writers in exile 
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literature powerless." "it w ifl aiwavi, hi. 
exiled, whether abroad or at home." 

, 1 * 5 ^ t WaItcr I* undoubtedly 
«n, at the start or his 6-volume 

eW°L° f ° C , rn,fln Iit8 ™*«ro in 
V . yct con,p l«ed. J. B. Mctzlfer 

mUh 8 I f tuttgart ) be explains "that the 
politicia! and social devtlnr>fn*«. 

had C s h J C - d 1° emi 8 rat «on from Germany 
had set in before 1933, and . . . .h a 7 ,C; 

impact of this period will be rile til 
after 1949/1950?* ■ ,ong 

Numerous statements by the writers 
In question confirm this. ™ Wr,,flfS 
And what wap the situation in 1945? 


"Our emigration has just Ixp* 
that the war If over," say* Osk* 1 
Oraf. 

' The boom period for iH< 
Carman authors in exile dwifl* 
cannot hide this fact. 

This sudden interest begin*! 
sixties (after 20 yean of Ifl®* 
and brought to light ivut^ 
aciemlfic treaties und HterHW* 1 
during the war period. 

"Our best client if poftw 
conscience." Ham Sohl wro». a 
Vork, tony years after emi#rt”b 
his native Germany. 

; 


M of scientific roulette at the time. 
m Butenandt and his assistant, Erikit 
nn Zicgncr, risked tho game ~ and 
won. 

1 ^0 thickened urine concentrate was 
eased torther to tho point where, 
two years of tedious work, it yield- 
minute quantity of tiny crystals: es- 
), tho basis of uil estrogens, the fc- 
! sex hormones. 

« years later, Butenandt was 
dod a half share of tho Nobel prize 
Chemistry. But pollticul circumstun- 
it the time prevented him firom coi- 
ns (he money that went with tho 

joney, didn’t really matter, 11 says 
Jclagennrian today. And Indeed, ut 
time ~ some 50 years ago — he 
is beset by problems lhat money 
Wd not have solved. The question 
it occupied him was whether the 
ystals he had distilled after all his 
ttk were really the sought-after hor- 
ono. 

ps 9 final proof was provided by the 
nale rats and mice in his institute's 
wmeni: When injected with minute 
kilties of the concentrate, tho ro- 
J ts ’ mating cycle was set in motion, 
Wdlng Indisputable proof that the 
ptals in the test tubes were female 
jwmones. 

kjl took another two years before Bu- 
gjandt came up with yet another suo- 
1“ In the hormone field, 
fusing 15,000 litres of urino from 
pan males, he managed to produced 
Fijiaie hormone andristerone in pure 

I Though nobody at lhat time thought 
» such a lucrative and important use of 
Boones as in the case or the Pill, Bu- 
pandt’s research career was neverth- 
jf* en .urid and he had meanwhile 
his assistant, Erika von Zicg- 

ySjn when the hormone boom got 
SJ_*J ground after World War II, Bu- 
KL ndt made no money out of it- 
bfitpi, . be bad a 5l8 ^ a i p the Schering 
tywnts based on hit discovery, these 


were confiscated by the Allies at a time 
when the boom was about to set in. 

In 1944, Butenandt's Berlin institute 
was moved to Tflbingen; and in 1948, 
when he turned down an appointment 
at Basel University, the Tubingen stu- 
dents were so overjoyed as to honour 
him with a torchlight parade. 

Even so, in 1953 he left Tflbingen to 
go to Munich where he was ofTered ex- 
cellent research facilities. 

He was later appointed head of the 
Institute for Physiological Chemistry at 
Munich's Medical School and also be- 
came head of the Max Planck Institute 
for Biochemistry. 

He retained his laboratory facilities 
after retirement in 1972. 

After his discovery of hormones, Bu- 
tenandt caused two more international 
sensation: In 1959 he succeeded in pro- 
ducing the sex lure of a butterfly, a so- 
called pheromone that, through the 
sense of smell, brings males miles. The 
discovery was Inter to play an important 
practical role in agriculture as an insec- 
ticide. 

In I960 he became the focal point of 
the public discussion over university re- 
form in this country. 


The writer. Dr JUrgen-Peter StBssel, hns 
written a book on psychosomatic medici- 
ne called Das ft IcnschenmOgUche, to be 
published this year by Fischer VcrUg. 

T hure von Uexkttll has turned 75. I 
first met him ut the 4th Workshop 
of the German Collego tor Psychosoma- 
tics in Ulm. 

This meeting of the college which he 
tounded in 1974 und whoso manager he 
was until 1981 also marked UcxkUll's 
last participation in a scientific event at 
Ulm University. 

The college's basic concept, which he 
helped draft and ably represent white a 
professor of internal medicine and psy- 
chosomatics at Ulm University from 
1967 to 1976, has long been regarded ns 
exemplary in the field of medical train- 
ing. 

Among the salient features of the 
concept were lecturing ut the sickbed 
and the inclusion of psychological and 
social subjects in (he medical curricu- 
lum. This is now required as part of the 
qualification procedure for doctors (hat 
came into force in 1973. 

We talked about this when I recently 
saw him at his Freiburg retirement 
homo. He was instrumental in the intro- 
duction of psychosomatic wards at 
Ulm's University Hospital. 

"But since these wards are staffed 
primarily by psychoanalysts they arc 
not really entitled to bear this descrip- 
tion. The wards are essentially psychoa- 
nalytical (raining and research institutes 
or neurosis clinics. Important though 
all this might be, for basic research, 
these wards tend to be isolated from 
norma! clinical work, thus forfeiting the 
chpnee provided in Ulm by the. esta- 
blishment of o new . scientific-medical 
academy," he told me. 

Initially, (here was some experiment- 
ing with a departmental system in the 
field of internal medicine. Though (his 
promotes specialisation, it also calls for 
cooperation among specialists as part 
of the daily routine to prevent the indi- 
vidual from losing his overview- 


He had meanwhile succeeded Otto 
Hahn as the president of the Max 
Planck Society for the Promotion of 
Science. 

In 1967 he warned of a stagnation of 
research due to shortage of funds. 

The dramatic developments at Ger- 
many's universities irked the devoted 
scientist to the point where — in 1969 
— he called for better basic research to 
stem the brain drain. 

A heated dispute with various scienti- 
fic organisations ensued and led to de- 
mands for his resignation on the 
grounds of opposing reforms. 

Butenandt refused to resign and, by 
changing the election procedures for 
the Max Planck Society Executive 
Board, he managed to save the Society 
from those who were bent on destroy- 
ing it. 

In 1972, he was instrumental in 
changing the Society's statutes and thus 
giving younger researchers more say. 

In 1978 he said it was most deplora- 
ble that the universities permitted them- 
selves to "have the new universities law 
foisted on them." 

As he sees it, the old type of German 
university with its scientific achieve- 
ments is gone forever. 

Butenandt, who has always been es- 
sentially a basic researcher, has never- 
theless also appreciated tho practical sig- 
nificance of applied research. 

He says that progress in basic re- 
search must eventually lead to tho re- 
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field of 
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Thure von UvxkUII . , , battling organi- 
sational problems. . 

• ; , {Photo: Sflddeuiichfr VprJpg) 

This new organisational structure 
raised the standard of specialised re- 
search and care for the patients above 
normal levels; but it did not change the 
fundamentals of medical work. The 
doctors still continued to treat the sick- 
ness rather than the sick person; 

Thure von Uexkflll presented a new 
model for the realisation or a further 
objective of the reformed university: By 
institutionalising psychosomatics ■ as 
part of internal medicine, the physical 
aspects were not to receive less and the 
psychological more attention; they were 
to be integrated as part of the general 
care for the patient. 

- The feasibility of this approach was 
demonstrated in a pilot project in an in- 
ternal medicine ward at Ulm University 
Hospital. 


Adolf Butenandt . , , always a basic re- 
searcher.' (Photo: dpnj 

suits' practical application — frequent- 
ly in the most unexpected way. 

This thesis can also be reversed; Ne- 
glecting basic research must inevitably 
lead to a deficit of Ideas and this, in 
turn, must have a disastrous effect on 
the competitiveness of the nation. This 
is exactly what was happening today. 

Adolf Butenandt has never stopped 
demanding of students, scientists and 
universities what he himself has always 
been prepared to give: performance, 
singlemindcdness of purpose and quali- 
ty* Klaus Bruas ' 

(Die WoK, 23 Much 1983) 


The projeot, headed by Karl Kdhle 
from 1972 to 1979, enjoyed UexkQH's 
able guidance. 

In his eulogy marking Uexkflll’s 68th 
birthday in 1976, KOhle paid tribute to 
his 1 teacher for his attempts "to convin- 
ce with businesslike arguments jn the 
dispute over university policy. His wny 
of promoting psyohosomntio medicine 
in everyday clinical life Is In keeping 
with the patient's confidence that doc- 
tors will not ignore substantiated scien- 
tific findings in the long run, thus bene- 
fiting the people under thoir care." 

Looking bock on his work, UexkUll 
(old me: "Wo underestimated the oppo- 
sition and did not provide the necessary 
contractual safeguards for our reform 
experiment in a hostile environment." 

The difficulties of psychosomatic me- 
dicine are not so much due to shortco- 
mings In research (there Is ample con- 
vincing evidence of the Importance of 
psychological factors In ailments and 
their therapies): they are primarily duo 
to organisational problems: 

But appearances can be deceptive. 
The Internal medicine ward of the Dis- 
trict Hospital In Tegemsee,' headed by 
Peter Bayerl since 1978, proves that top- 
notch physical care for the patient can 
go fiBrid-ln-hand with psychosomatic 
care — imd ndt only at university hospi- 
tals. ' , 

Since the German College for: psy- 
chosomatics promotes, such efforts, 
Thure v^n Ucxkflll suggested that a 
committee bf experts evaluate the work 
at the TegCrnsee Hospital V especially 
in view of the fact that Bayerl had been 
given notice' without mentioning a rea- 
son. 

In mid -February, UexkQll wrote to 
the district commissjqncr, Wolfgang 
Grdbi, sending him the committee's re- 
port to the eliect.that the discontinua- 
tion of the Tegernsee' project would 
cause an irreplaceable loss and recom- 
mending that Dr Bayerl's contract be 

extended. JOrgen-Peter SiOsset 

(Sodden bchr Zeiioiu. 15 March IV8JI 







THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


A special Bundestag commission has 
investigated the role of women 
journalists working for radio and televi- 
sion. 

The analysis underlined the impor- 
tance of showing the public how 
women journalists work, what their 
working conditions are like in an effort 
to do help more women enter journa- 
lism. 

_ Although 52 per cent of the popula- 
tion are female, only 33 per cent of 
those entering journalism are women. 

Only 17 per cent of the editors in 
print media and radio are women; five 
per cent of the editors-in-chief are; and 
no single daily newspaper has a woman 
in the top editorial position. 

98,5 per cent of the commentators 
and foreign correspondents working for 
the ARD broadcasting channel are men. 
Even women's magazines such as the 
popular Brigitte are run by men. 

Many' woman fall by the wayside in 
the struggle to get to the top. 1 

In a study conducted by Irene Never- 
la, Gerda Kanzleiter and a number of 
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Why women journalists find 
it hard to make the grade 
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other women from the University of 
Munich an effort is made to discover 
why. • . . 

■ Thc study deals with the situation of 
female jounallsts and is to be published 
soon: 

You don't need to study or undergo 
any special kind of training to get into 
journalism. , 

This Is a factor of uncertainty for 
many women, many of them just slipp- 
ed to the job as it were. 

Many mothers of women journalists 
have a university education and the fa- 
thers of many were self-employed, This 
is less the case with male journalists. 
Many women get into journalism via 
•free-lance activities, this being the only 
.way. to combine their job and their pri- 
vate life — which usually means their 
family. 

. This is a particularly difficult task in 
this job as journalists are often required 
to work in the evening and must os it 
were be constantly available. 

, This would suggest why only 25 per 
cent of thc women journalists have chil- 
dren compared with 57 per cent for 
their male colleagues; 30 per cent of fe- 
male journalists live alone. These arc 

Forty two per cent of the women, as 

j 2 , pcr ccnt of men,, state 

!W •? easy t0 ^mbine their 
work and their family life, , 

v. Those women- who manage, to get a 
ifoot inside the journalistic door often 
get no further than the low-prestige de- 

* nd W Very, rarely serious 
candidates for editors-in-chief. 

study reveals 

tnese . employment .statistics for the 
cjiannelsARDCMcluding 
p * nd ZDF and RIASr female 

an!?S? ^ economics, sport 

^nd current affairs, 9 per cent (TV 8 ner 

aiTmrs,.26|Pe r cent (TV, n pcr cent)- 
for light entertainmeht and music, 13 
pe £ee n t (TV, 16 per cent). 


Media” seminar in Hagen characterised 
her male colleagues and the “mutual 
cooperation” as follows: "Getting the 
coma-on, vanity, showing-off, jokes, al- 
cohol, playing Skat (a popular German 
card game), broken-down relation- 
ships." 

The study confirmed the male will to 
reach the top and the fear of success oil 
the part of the women. 

It would seem as if alf the men urc 
just waiting in their starling holes arid 
raring to go. 1 

Neverla/ Kanzleiter and the other 
members of the research team gained 
the impression that men accept the 
price of success without thinking. 

It was not clear whether women ac- 
tually rejected such a career outright 
because success was to difficult or whe- 
ther they are not willing to adjust and 
run the risk of being corrupted by suc- 
cess. 

Of the 98 mule and female journal- 
ists covered by the study, 75 per cent of 
the men and only 40 per cent of the 
women claimed to be interested in as- 
suming top management functions. 

“Women do not feel at ease in privi- 
leged positions.” 

Some of the participants at the Hagen 
conference then revealed n typical reac- 
tion: they regarded it as important for 
women to take on top jobs, but they did 
not like the idea of doing so themselves. 

According to the Neverla/Kanzl^f ' 
report, if women want to be successful 
they have to overcome their subjective 
fears and also cast aside the "clearly 
biologically influenced prejudice that 
there arc specifically female capabiii- 

(IWgi 

According to one of the male collea- 


gues interviewed, Tor example, women 
aro "more subject to fluctuations in 
their abilities than men, that’s quite un- 
derstandable, obvious.” 

Others feel that women uro "unobjec- 
tive," "simply more sensitive," "don’t 
get so involved in certain editorial 
tusks” and do not "Imvo ns much slay- 
ing power" as men. 

This is- particularly the case when 
women arc usked to "sacrifice their 
time." 

One TV director commented: "A 
woman just isn't really suited for this 
TV business — you can quote me word- 
for-word here. A woman is just too in- 
volved in her own affairs. She is hardly 
able to form the editorial circles and 
teams needed. She wants to do every- 
thing herself." 

The interviewer drew these conclu- 
sion from these opinions: 

“If women had the qualifications and 
capabilities then they would be ublo to 
get in to top positions. 

"Such a formulation Implies that 
women can usually bo expected not to 
have such qualifications, whereas the 
latter are almost automatically expected 
for men." 

if it really is so difficult for women in 
general to climb up thc career ladder in 
this profession, you would expect the 
female "loners" to club together and try 
for greater success. 

Howwor, this is whore we come ac- 
ross another difficulty: thc relationship 
between the female journalists is not al- 
ways marked by solidarity. Competition 
is fast to gain the upper hand. 

Many of the participants at (lie semi- 
nnr to d tales of intrigue, gossip, "male" 
behaviour, arrogance, envy and mistrust 


17 Apri l 1983.^ 

alongside the many positive, 
ces. ^ 

To really remain a w omWl 
support the women's mmS 
■nettling many female Z 
most difficult. J i 

In the Ncvcrln/Kanzleltersf' 
male journalists were asked J 
their opinions on thc women- 

Most said (hat is w us a m 
hut that anti-male excesses 2 
dical way in which demands^ 
are much too exaggerate}. if s - 
forcing men on to thc dclcnsii-t 

Although tlic women pcrceivet 
selves to be emotionally Gtranc 
men, they would appear to ^ 
thc responsibility for men wiilrj 
mework of “social partnership." 

This dissociation from thn 
movement would indicate a la- 
ment of the women’s move^ 
purely political movement. 

Despite many cases of m: 
experiences -made -with other 
journalists, the participants nfe 
nar agreed that more women sl». 
come involved in journalism. 

“People (men) have got toe 
Using that w© exist, so that thed 
cc between official policies andt 
of everyday life can no longer^ 
cd". 

It's about time that "subjr 
dealt with from a woman's f. 
view." But thc chances of sues 
however, pretty poor. 

Tlic percentage share of ferni 
nalists represented in ihree brofi 
ing stations of differing sizes did! 
crease between 1949 and 1973. I 
Ahhough thc number of jobf 
male journalists iucrtUMid, fe'i 
not u corresponding increase iie 
ccniugc share of wumuit, 

Any cut-backs in this field, 
hit the women first. 

B.irMW 

il rmiMuiicr KuiitKiliJiiZS'fc 
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Lock your doors folks, here comes 
the Dortmund police force 


P*4« h t (tv.; Ifi percent). ■ , 

which re- 

•Sffif '"??,“ n } td out.didii'i have dne 

lom? ir P Ys ™ •) ourn 1 alis ' “ nd . of the 
JooWist*. eight 
worked for the local and regional 5*9- 

dlfe ,h t HWW* for the tra- 
hiihS subjects, such as 

health consumer questions, social is- 

• SSffl ***• culture and ofcouree 

Many had ,'iipi chosen these fields 
themselves but had virtually been put 

their by their male colleagues ' • P 

One participant at a "Women in the 


A n msl tution specifically designed 
jf* t0 deal with women’s problems has 
beon set up at Bielefeld University. 

The initiative wants to contribute to- 
wards a more comprehensive kind of 

.KfirKSisa 

rJ",V he tab I ! es ' * ,ut a shift “wards 

thefemaie way of seeing things." 

The whole idea of a special line of re- 
search grew out of the results of various 
seminars held in various university fa- 
culties over the years. . 

Wb ^ pedenC€S B a| n*d ^ women in 
Wbmeh s movements or while studying 

wmbiSdMif 1 UniV6rsity be ® an lo^bc 

d * th ° WOmen came 10 regard 
ect nf i M - researchers inl ° the sub- 

ject of women in society. “ 

,™ ca “"Attempt to make sure that 
this research became an integral part or 
studies at the univereity, was made/" 
-The women made their Point in 

univerBil y and, in tur- 

on 9 n iune m f9 8 f?H scnatc 

y J “ ne * *982, and 7 July iom. 

Interdis'lpllnary Research ^Oroup for 
Research on the Situation or 

zxszs-**'*: 

je«s ““S P e? eCb '? n roll °winVsub. 

{ n \ S ‘ . s «; fi Pccific division of labour 
nd gainful employment by. women” 
Women's education” and “W™ 
and the Third World.” Women 


The Female is 
under 

closer scrutiny 

SSK hon “™ lio ™ 1 ^- 

hc!ra ad nr™ th0S ° ?*'*« tofontiaiion. 
P-P- seminars, put together 

c“ r ° r : ,h "“ ahd Rfouidw* job 

‘heso first three yean 
there will be an assessment or tire pro-' 

mrc oT?hV^- lt " - CClsion on thcP f“‘ 

tek™n” n ' VCni,ly ® ro “P will be 
wbme'S ,he si ‘ uu ' i0 " «f 

Content, therefore, is linked to ih* 
change In (he female awaS, Ir I” 
situation in society and'^tredrenggj'fj 
the status of women In eveiyday life 

with dio^Thb f0r re “ eah: h dealing 

oft W r ,it t06k un,il lhe second half 

Woln K h CCmU,y ’ * P€ri0d *" Which 
2 begatL organising themselves in 
us associations, before these d<2 


inunds emerged in the hhapcofil 
cnl force. 

I lie univcrMties were gradual'} 
cd to abandon their unii-ftm*ki 
den. Those women who began » 
and later actually teaching inihei 
found (hcimielves confront 
rigid scientific concepts and <k< 
mule behaviour. 

They realised how strongly £ 
Ihods and content of learning, li* 
and research were oriented W 
patriarchal structures of thinft 
perception. 

The usually subordinate 
located to women in the ** 
world and their extreme 
sentation in research preww 
emergence of u new self-aw*** 
women of a possible specif* 
role as female scientists. 

Admission of women to 
and educational facilities ** 
enough to guarantee emancipsi^ 
The actual approach to 
search had to be changed in 
able to find answers to the ^ 
which have arisen, from the ** 
movement* 

This already led during ite 
decades of this century to 
women In universities design^ 
women reflect upon the opp^ 
which they are subjected. : 

Topics began to be discos*^ 
had up to that time either been PS 
'ordealtwith In a distorted 

(AHgmtrlnir 7«il ung j. 


bliee in Dortmund have developed 
an unenviable reputation for cor- 
on. Policemen at uli levels have 
involved in crime. 

one; The radio at police head- 
jters crackled: "We’ve arrived at the 
L of the burglary. Send a van." 

L squad at the burgled Dortmund 
Lnics shop was too late to catch 
burglars who fled, leaving the stolen 
|di - radios, stereo sets, video re- 
|n and TV sets — on the loading 

Ken the extra men arrived in the 
'they were told to push off again 
Atm the van because the police- 
on the scene would like to watch 
for any burglars who might have 
pd behind. 

nee rid of their colleagues, they 
ed the van with the haul and took it 
We place: home. 

Ease two: A handful of off-duty 
ftmund policemen in plain clothes 
ml into a house occupied by squat- 
; and started beating up everybody, 
men were pulled by their hair, men 
hed down thc stairs and a visiting 
tor injured to the point where he 
[incapacitated for weeks, 
lie crews of several patrol cars cail- 
jpy the neighbours lingered for a 
le and then drove off again, 
few three: A Dortmund citizen 
ited to get rid of two tramps sleep- 
| off in a nearly completed building . 
Bousing them with a bucket of cold 
hr, But the three policemen who 
m on the sccno had a better Idea. 

Wll take caro of it," said ono of 

t| !. He drow his chemical mace and 
the two tramps straight in the faco. 
tor later diagnosed eye and faco 

rences like these have blacken* 
nage of the Dortmund police to 
t where businessmen now make 
f policemen, telling them that 
not prepared to take video sets 
tyment for goods sold, 
icent court case involving a rob- 
1 jewellery shop, the defending 
n all seriousness suggested that 
Ing items be looked for in poli- 
s. 

ublic's wariness of seeking poll- 
ction is justified by the growing ! 
of police officers answering 
in court And — a novelty In 
y — the officers In the dock get 
id, 

ollcemen involved In the chemi- 
5 Incident, those who raided the 
' occupied by squatters and those 
helped themselves to the electro* 
ri) received suspended prison sen- 
4 of several months because the 
* fe lt that a mere fine was not 

m 

rjPle In the western districts of the 
Me for yean been warning each 
f keep an eye on their posses* 
P after a burglary even if policemen 
J 08 tand 16 guard the goods. 
Nitwit not until last year when the 
FJ prosecutor’s office obtained 
EJnwn for police homes (hat 
Public realised the extent to which 
j^werejuitmed. 
lurchers came up with, stolen 
ESjwllh. cassettes, bird cages, 
material, electrical ap- ■ 
,n % and alcohol. 



Wlio would have thought that the 
burglars whom neighbours had observ- 
ed in a shop would get no more than a 
friendly greeting from the summoned 
patrol car crew and be loft alone to get 
on with the job? 

The men in the patrol car realised 
that the burglars were colleagues of 
theirs and once they were told that 
“everything's under control,” they re- 
turned to headquarters. 

The burglars continued to clean up In 
peace, secure in the knowledge that 
they belonged to what one prosecutor 
called a “cohesive and corrupt group.” 

There must have been many situa- 
tions since 1977 when the police formed 
a special squad to fight street crime in 
Dortmund's west. 

Policemen are said to have stood 
guard with their weapons drawn to ena- 
ble their criminal friends to burgle in 
peace — naturally expecting part of the 
loot us protection money. 

Only once the burglars were away 
and safe did police work lake its normal 
bureaucratic course, clues having been 
carefully removed by experts. 

Forty one officers have come under 
suspicion since last November. Thc in- 
vestigation of 20 of them has beep dis- 
continued. The rest are likely to be 
charged soon. 

Eleven have come under particularly 
serious suspicion, They are alleged to 
have committed many thefts in the 
course of duty over the past five years. 

Six are now in custody pending trial 
and five arrest warrants have been su- 
spended on stringent conditions, 

The trial of the first two of these poli- 
ce officers — who were charged with 
grand larceny — shows how much theft 
is taken for granted in the force. 

After a burglary in a supermarket, the 
first thing the two officers who were 
called in to investigate did was to heip 
themselves — one to a bottle of Greek 
brandy and the other to a bottle of 
Vodka. 

Asked what made them do it, one of 
the policemen answered: "It's customa- 
ry." 

They hid the stolen bottles under 


their jackets because "It wouldn't look 
so good to be seen running around with 
a bottle in hand.” 

One of the co-defendents, argued that 
they would have been given a bottle of 
alcohol anyway because that was the 
custom. So what was wrong witii help- 
ing themselves? 

The judges saw it differently and 
gave each of the accused an eight- 
month suspended sentence and a fine of 
DM2,000. 

North Rhine-Westphalia’s Interior 
Minister, Herbert Schnoor (SPD), said 
in a TV interview that "we must accept 
the fact that the change of values in our 
society as a whole, as with regard to 
property, has not passed by the police 
force." In an aside, he added: "What 
we need is a police force capable of act- 
ing on its own initiative.” 

He has exactly that — especially In 
Dortmund — though of course not the 
way he meant it. There can be no deny- 
ing that Dortmund police officers show- 
ed initiative when, In their free time, 
drunk and without orders, they pro- 
ceeded against the squatters In case 
two. 

There was a whole group of. them but 
only two had the misfortune of having 
been on so many official raids against 
squatters and demonstrators as to be in- 
stantly identified and subsequently 
charged: senior police officer Dletmar 
Weist, in charge of the central precinct, 
and Commissar Michael Murawski. de- 
puty head of a task force. 

They were given four-month su- 
spended sentences. The judge accepted 
as a mitigating circumstance that they 
hud had frequent brushes with squatters 
and used their raid (9 rid themselves of 
their frustrations. 

The press officer at police headquar- 
ters now routinely lists the many disci- 
plinary proceedings against the black 
sheep in the force. There aro 17 forma! 
disciplinary proceedings In progress 
against alleged police thieves and fen- 
ces. 

Some have had their salaries cut to 
up to 40 per cent, and the three police 
officers who used their chemical mace 
on the tramps have been suspended 
from duty pending the appeal of their 
court sentences. 

One officer who, last December, 
came under suspicion of pimping and is 


Moscow and missiles 


Continued from pag* 2 
would seem inevitable in such an even- 1 
tuality, the Soviets will be disappointed, 
just as they were with the outcome of 
the West Oerman elections in March. 

It would hardly be surprising If they ; 
are bunking on a Democrat victory dur- ■ 
Ing the US elections in 1984, 

Vet again, they, may have to hide. 1 
their disappointment. And, in the final; 
analysis, if they take their own military ; 
arguments seriously they must soon an- 
swer the question whether they would 
prefer 54 or 27 or no Pershings to 108 
J. and if so, how many S5*20s they 
would be willing to "sacrifice" to reach 

such an agreement. t 
• J In this seme, the argument that the 
Clo's dr the date df deployment geU. the ' 


greater the willingness of the Soviets to 
compromise will become is indeed cor- 
rect. 

This Compromise, however, must be 
achieved soon after the Geneva talks re- 
convene at the end of May. 

This prossupposes, that the Western 
concepts Have taken dear shape by then 
and that negotiations keep moving bet- 
ween spring and late autumn. 

It will; be 1 virtually Impossible to ob- 
tain concessions from the Russians If 
the Perahlhgs are already part of the 
landscape. , 

' This would trigger off the "hour of 
the counter measures" - the crisis 
hopr, which nobody dare desire. : 

■ - . TheoSontmcr 

(Die Z«lt.S April 14131 


now being tried has been suspended 
from duty on full pay. 

Only officers Welst and Murawski 
are still on full duty. Weist lost his posi- 
tion has head of the central precinct. 
But Murawski is still deputy head of his 
task force because it appears that Police 
President Wolfgang Manner cannot ma- 
nage without him. 

Only ten days after the attack on the 
squatters and long before the wounds of 
tlio injured had healed, MurawEki was 
put In charge of security for a major 
soccer game. 

Commented Manner in the local 
press: "There's nobody else of his cali- 
bre." Ingrid milor-MUnch 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 22 March 1983) 

Shooting deaths: 
should officers 
be armed? 

A 14-year-old boy was recently shot • 
dead by police after he had forced , 
his way at night Into a youth centre in 
Gauting, Bavaria. 

The incident was so grotesque that it 
Is impossible to give the police the be- ‘ 
nefU of the doubt. 

There was nothing that could even re- 
motely have resembled a self-defence 
reaction. 

Even if the boy had been a real crimi- 
nal, he was in an enclosed space. All the 
police had to do was to wait for him to 
come out again or summon help. 

And even if the boy had been hailed 
by the police (why wasn't he?) and had 
not responded, there was no reason to 
shoot. - 

And if he had started to cause trouble 
inside the building, (here would still 
have been no reason to shoot. 

The shooting had to bo done through 
a window, making it Impossible to efni 
to incapacitate rather than kill. 

There have been more such macabre 
examples of unwarranted use of police 
weapons. 

In Hamburg, an 18-year-old youth 
who could at most have been Buspccted 
of being a car thief was shot dead at 
point-blank range after he had already 
been arrested. And in Augsburg the in- 
discriminate use of weapons led to the 
death of a drunk driver. 

Whst these Incidents have in com- 
mon is the fact that the use of the wea- 
pon was out of proportion to the 
"crime” and had nothing to do with 
self-defence. 

What happened was that the pjstol 
simply overcompensated for Its user's 
helplessness. 

There are those who will point to the 
Inadequate training of young police of- 
ficers and to unclear regulations on the 
. use of arms. 

But even should there be a kernel of 
truth in such arguments, they miss the 
core of the problem: it Is simply impos- 
sible to arm a huge number or police*, 
men and expect them all to show a 
sense of responsibility. 

This is not directed against individual 
police officers but is meant to point to 
the fact that be the very law of averages 
such a system must lead to deadly mis- 
takes. 

Before going Into the pros and cons 
. in the controversy over the justification 
i to "shoot to kifi,” experience shows 
that We should weigh the necessity of 
having an armed police force as against 
the possibility of a "controlled disarma- 
ment move” 

Robert leteht 

(SSddeiiisehe drilling. 22M«rch 1983) 


